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HARRY FARMER’S TALKS. 
CXX. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 





The oat crop will be almost a com- 
plete failure this Our 
crop started off nicely in the early 


year. own 


spring. The land was well prepared 
and the prospect was for an extra 
fine crop. But soon after the rain 
and warm weather in March we no- 
ticed some of the bottom blades were 
turning red or yellow. After a few 
weeks they improved a little, but as 
soon as the weather turned off dry 
they commenced to turn yellow, and 
erowth almost ceased. 
THE PO-R CONDITION OF OATS, 


Tt is not rust, as some of the news- 
Rust will color the 
hands when rubbed on the blades a 
we have not found 
It must be the un- 

have had _ this 
spring that has eaused the trouble. 
We have been unable to discover any 
insects about the roots. We think it 
is about the same thing that affects 
corn in the summer. A wet spell com- 


papers state. 
snuff color, but 
any on our oats. 


usual weather we 


making a 
‘anid growth and is bunching to tas- 


ing on cern when it is 


sel, and then turns off dry, will make 
blade Ss 


yell Wit is Ci 


the cern turn red and then 


mmonly ealled “firing,” 


aud is apt to produee a very light 
erop, The same weather that we 
have had on oats this spring should 
it « on corn would produce the 
effects as stated above. Early or 
fall sown oats are making the best 


erop and early planted corn is not 
apt to be injured as much as late 
plantings. 

The failure of the oat crop this 

ivy is not going to make us aban- 
don that erop, as we have been sue- 
cceding nearly every year for twenty 
years in making fair erops. Some 
timcs failures are necessary in order 
to make us study crop conditions and 
by these means make better farmers. 


Father told us onee when we tried a 
certain business and failed, that we 
make us 


’ 
needed some set backs to 


persevere harder next time. 
ASSESSING FARMS FOR T4XKS. 
This is 


is the duty of every farmer to see 


tax assessment year. It 
that all property is properly assessed. 
We have seen some property valued 
too high while other property worth 
a great deal more was valued very 
low. If a farmer has 50 


acres of 
land and 25 in cultivation that is val- 
ued 


at $500 and his neighbor 125 





acres with 60 acres in cultivation 
with houses in proportion valued at 
$800 it is doing him an injustice. The 
$800 should be changed to $1,000 or 
$1,100. Because a man has a larger 
number of acres than his neighbors 
the valuation should not be reduced 
on his land any more than on his 
money in the bank. 

Why should land which is the 
safest investment in the world have 
such difference in valuation? 

We were sufprised several years 
ago when serving as a township asses- 
sor to find lands which were exactly 
alike valued so differently. One little 
farm was valued at $15 per acre 
while adjoining lands were valued 
from $2 to $5. This may have been 
an extreme case but it would be well 
to inquire into the valuation placed 
on your neighbors’ property and see 
that all are treated alike. If every 
one paid his just part of taxes more 
money could be raised without in- 
creasing the per cent of taxes. There 
are lands in this State valued at $1 
per acre which readily sell at $5 per 
acre. Town and city lots ean be 
found nearly everywhere in the same 
condition. 


HARRY FARMER. 





About Raising Cabbage Seed. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer : 


The question asked by your Nash 
County correspondent in the issue of 
May 19, 1903, in reference to how to 
raise cabbage seed in this country to 
be as good as those we buy, should 
be answered by some one from about 
“Blowing Rock” in Watauga Coun- 
ty. I was once informed by an en- 
of that 
county that collard seed from the 
eastern part of our State planted up 
there would make hard, solid cabbage 
heads the first year. That the seed 
from these cabbages would make 
-abbage in the east the first year. 
But these being allowed to run to 
seed in the east would the second 
year be collards. If this be so, your 
question is answered. 

JOHN C. SCARBOROUGH. 
Chowan Baptist Female Institute, 
Murfreesboro, N. C. 


thusiastie cabbage raiser 





Durham Sun: The farmers are 
still complaining of the dry weather 
and the great need of rain. The 
Spring of 1903 will long be remem- 
bered as one of the most unfavorable 
that has ever been known in this seec- 
tion. Farm work is almost at a 
standstill, and crops that are in the 
ground are suffering severely. Gar- 
den products are likewise suffering. 
Unless rain falls in the near future, 
crops will be irreparably damaged. 








Upland Rice Culture. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


The rice of the Southern States 
is of more importance than a good 
many people have any idea of, for it 
is a very satisfactory crop to grow 
if properly managed from the start. 
Land intended for this crop should 
be well plowed in the spring and al- 
lowed to lie for a time untouched sc 
that the soil will get well packed be- 
fore planting, for rice unlike most 
crops does best in land that has been 
plowed for some time before plant- 
ing the seed. 
plant the crop a cultivator or heavy 
harrow should be run over the land 


But when ready te 


onee each day for the purpose of 
breaking the crust that has formed 
since the plowing has been done. Af- 
ter the first working in this way the 
fertilizer for the erop should be 
broadeasted and worked into the soil 
at the next working. 

The fertilizer used should be of a 
high grade to give best results; on an 
ordinary piney woods land it is ad- 
visable to use about 800 pounds per 
acre of a fertilizer analyzing cight 
per cent potash, six per cent phos- 
phorie acid and about four per cent 
nitrogen. A fertilizer of this grade 
will come high in price, but like most 
things the most the 
cheapest in the end, for liberal treat- 
ment with fertilization of all crops 
is true economy because it insures 


expensive is 


paying crops and the labor on a well- 
fertilized crop does not any 
more as on a crop not well fertilized. 

The mode of planting the crop dif- 
fers with the section of where it is 
grown. 
soil is stiff and very fertile naturally, 
the seed is broadeasted about two 
bushels to the acre and harrowed in. 
The favorite method in most of the 
Gulf States is to plant in drills thir- 
ty inches apart; others plant in hills 
about ten inches apart in drills about 
two feet wide. The latter mode I 
the 
crop ean be eultivated as its needs 


eost 


In some places where the 


practice entirely now because 
demand it and grass and weeds ean 
be kept under control easier where it 
is in hills than in a continuous drill. 

As already stated, this crop on the 
Southern farm is a very profitable 
one, and one that hardly ever fails to 
give good results where conditions 


are made right by the grower. I say 
made right, because some farmers 


fail to 
make a crop of it and then blame the 


by their slipshod methods 


crop whereas the blame lies entirely 
with the man that made the crop. 
One very important thing in this 





connection is to plant early. Some 
wait until all other crops are planted 
and then plant the rice crop. This 
is altogether wrong; the rice crop 
should be about the very first to re- 
ceive attention after spring opens 
and if planted in April, a second and 
even a third cutting may be had be- 
fore frost, and sometimes the second 
eutting is better than the first. Of 
course at every cutting a little fer- 
tilizer should be applied to keep a 
backbone as it were in the soil and 
cultivation and attention should be 
given it. 

The variety to plant is also to be 
well considered because a good deal 
depends on this. The old _ variety 
that requires from one hundred and 
thirty to one hundred and sixty days 
to make a crop is not as profitable as 
varieties that 
ninety to one hundred days. 


make in 
The 


Japanese variety is the best all round 


the newer 


to plant, for it makes in ninety days 
and is a small plump grain and more 
to fill than the 
larger grains. 


certain older and 
We have known crops 
of rice of these old varieties that 
never amounted to anything as far 
as grain was concerned for when the 
“time came for filling out, something 
was lacking in the soil and hay was 
all the erop yielded. The best expla- 
nation for this state of affairs was 
an unbalanced fertilizer used, defi- 
cieney in potash preventing the grain 
from filling out or perhaps an excess 
of phosphorie acid or nitrogen or 
both. 

But this holds true for all 


as well as rice. 


erops 
A properly balanced 
fertilizer is necessary to give satis- 
factory results in all eases. The ques- 
tion most often asked in connection 
with this crop is the yield per acre. 
To this I would say all depends on 
conditions, treatment of the crop and 
the seasen. Forty bushels per acre 
is not an wuneommon yield but the 
half of that is 
erop taking everything into econsid- 
At this time of the year a 
great many inquiries come to hand 
regarding this crop, and the forego- 
ing are a few remarks on it prompted 


a very satisfactory 


eration. 


by these inquiries. 


C. K. MeQUARRIE. 





Winston Sentinel: 
reports are still being received in 


Disecouraging 


regard to the wheat crop throughout 
Commission- 
Patterson, 
was here Monday, stated that he had 
seen many fields of wheat that would 
not be worth cutting. 


the Piedmont section. 


er of Agriculture who 
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A Batch of Timely Farm Notes. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


Practical Farm Experiments would 
be a more comprehensive and attract- 
title of bulletins 
which are being issued by the De- 


ive for a_ series 
partment of Agriculture (and which 
fact the all- 
round interesting and useful publi- 


are in most general 
eations gotten out by that Depart- 

They 
Station 
Work,” but this does not convey the 


ment) than the present title. 
are known as “Experiment 

correct impression, as an immense 
amount of detailed work and investi- 
gation is done at the State Experi- 
ment Stations which is of no direct 
practical interest to farmers. These 
“Farm Experiments” bulletins are 
short, usually from twenty to thirty 
pages and contain probably a dozen 
concise, practical articles, a compila- 
tion by the Department editors of 
results of the various experiment sta- 
One type 
(Farmer’s con- 
arti- 
cles, none too long to pick up and 


which is now in 
JZulletin, No. 169), 
tains a number of interesting 


tions. 


read during a ten-minute leisure pe- 
riod. 

The first 
farm water 


the 
supply—the importance 
This 
article picks out the meat from three 
different bulletins; the 
Oregon station, one from Arizona, 


subjeet treated is 
of pure water for milch cows. 


one from 
and cne from a Department bulletin. 
Another article is entitled “When to 
Cut Forage Crops ;” 
Fruit,” a lawn plant and soil-binder 


another is “Fog 
for arid regions. Pithiness 
ery is the title of another article in 
which it is shown that American cel- 
In Maryland forty 
per cent of the plants raised in an 


ery seed is poor. 


experimental plat from American 
grown seed was pithy, while not a 
single stalk grown from French seed 
had this failing. The irrigation of 
strawberries is discussed in another 
article and extracts made from bulle- 
tins from cight different States, from 


Connecticut to Colorado on this sub- 


ject. The Farmer’s Fruit Garden is 
another which suggests interesting 


reading and practical hints. Tropi- 
eal and Sub-Tropieal Fruits heads an 
article of more general interest than 
value as farm instruction. The realm 
of flowers is invaded with a short ar- 
ticle on China Asters, the gist of two 
Sev- 
eral other subjects are likewise treat- 
The bulletin is ob- 
tainable upon application. 


experiment station bulletins. 


ed in this work. 


* * % 
“The trucking business in the 
South is making steady progress,” 
B . 5 


said a representative New Orleans 
man who made a eall the other day 
on the Seeretary of Agriculture. 
“And now the establishment of many 
large canneries is adding a stimulus 
The Louis- 


iana farmers are subseribing stock 


to vegetable production. 


in a good many of the canning fac- 
vive them a market for 
New Orleans 


instead of Baltimore will soon be the 


tories which 
their surplus produce. 


center of the canning industry in the | 


United States. Our Louisiana lands 
are many of them especially adapted 


for vegetable growing. We can pro- 


in cel- 


bushels of tomatoes to the aere, and 
other proportion. 


Trucking in the South has a great 


vegetables in 


future; the dividing up of large plan- 


and the establishment of canneries 
gives us a sure and profitable mar- 


ket.” 
x * * 


Germany is a large purchaser of 
meats from this country. The pro- 
posed German tariff, it is estimated, 
will reduce our meat exports to Ger- 
many by fully 25 Should 
it become necessary for the United 
States to retaliate we would be able 
to cripple Germany far more than 
tariff would 
affect this country and the knowledge 


per cent. 


the proposed German 


of this fact, it is believed, will cause 
German statesmen to hesitate about 
adopting this feature of the 


tariff. 


new 


* * * 

According to a prominent Wash- 
ington newspaper correspondent who 
tour of 
Canada, much of the emigration of 
American farmers from our middle 
west to Canada is likely to prove dis- 


has just returned from a 


A eon- 
siderable portion of the Dominion 
which is being exploited and “settled” 
the sub-humid or semi-arid 
belt which corresponds to parts of 
KXansas and Nenbraska. 


appointing if not disastrous. 


lies in 


It is proph- 
esied that a series of two or three 
dry years will depopulate that por- 
tion of the Dominion as completely 
as happened in western Kansas some 
The land is fertile and 
the climate is good and in what are 


years ago. 


known as “wet years” large and 
profitable crops ean be raised, but 


the seasons come in cycles or groups 


and sooner or-later the bad years 


appearanee. Then, un- 


less settlers are well established and 


make their 
enabled to stand severe reverses un- 
til the pendulum 
swings the other way, great suffer- 


meteorological 


ing must ensue and an exodus result. 
* & & 

Ninteen hundred and three prom- 
ises to be a banner year for cotton 
exports, the first ten’ months of the 
fiscal year showing $295,800,000; this 
against $268,000,000 for the first ten 
months of 1902, $286,000,000 in 1901, 
$223,000,000 for 1900, $191,000,000 
for 1899, and $100,000.00 for 1898. It 
is the high prices, however, which so 
swell the figures for 1903 as in both 
1898 and 1899 the number of bales 
exported was greater than in 1908. 


GUY E. MITCHELL. 





Why do farmers from 
Yadkin and 
us pull up stakes and seek homes 
in the Western States? The Dan- 


bury Reporter of this week gives 


Stokes, 


other counties around 


one That paper says: 

Last Friday nine wagons were 
prized from the mud on the Dan- 
bury-Walnut Cove road. At one 


reason. 





place the harness was eut from a 
good pair of mules,and even then the 
poor brutes, unable to move, had to 
| be literally dug from the mire. No 
| wonder so many of our good citizens 
| are leaving the country. It’s a 
shame to our people to tolerate such 
a eondition of affairs——Daily Sen- 
tinel. 


tations into small farms and gardens | 
is highly beneficial to the community | 








duee four hundred and five hundred | CALL FOR A FARMERS’ MEETING 


To be Held at A. & M. College, Raleigh, 
July 20, 21 and 22. 


The following call, signed by Gov- 
ernor Chas. B. Aycock, President 
Geo. T. Winston, of the Agricultural 
& Mechanical College, and Chas. W. 
Burkett, professor of agriculture, 
has been issued: 

“An invitation is hereby extended 
to farmers and other persons inter- 
ested in the improvement of agri- 
culture in North Carolina to meet in 
convention at the North Carolina 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, in West Raleigh, on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, July 20, 
21 and 22, 1908. A regular program 
of instruction will be earried out; 
ineluding lectures, conferences, dis- 
cussions and practical experiments. 
The program will be published soon, 
and will speak for itself. 

“This convention will devote itself 
exclusively to a study of agriculture. 
It is intended to be the beginning of 
a series of North Carolina farmers’ 
conventions to be hel@ annually dur- 
ing July or August at the State Agri- 
Let 
all farmers who ean, come and bring 
their wives, making the oceasion a 
pleasant family holiday as well as a 
means of instruction. The Agricul- 


eultural College in Raleigh. 


tural and Mechanical College, the 
Agricultural Department of the 
State and the State Museum, the 


capitol and thewarious State depart- 
ments, the asylums and penitentiary, 
the colleges of Raleigh, and the city’s 
beautiful residences and buildings all 
combine to the occasion 
worthy of the small time and expense 


render 


needed for the trip. 

“The railroads have granted a rate 
of one fare plus 25 cents for the 
round trip, being special rate tick- 
ets to the A. & M. College Summer 
School for Teachers. Tickets on sale 
July 20th, good to return August Ist. 
The College will furnish board at 50 
cents a day, or 25 cents a meal. Lodg- 
ing may be had at the College, if 
there is room, otherwise in the city, 
at reasonable rates.” 





Sheep Thrive, and Investment Promises 


Well. 
Mr. Samuel Archer, the sheep 
man, who is now loeated at Mt. 


Uulla, Rowan County, dropped in on 
the Landmark Wednesday and gave 
a good report of the flock. He says 
that the stock rams have made a fine 
increase in the quantity of wool pro- 
duced this season over last. One ram 
that last year produced 18 pounds of 
wool, this year produced 30; another 
increased from 26% to 32, and an- 
other from 2914 to 38. This season’s 
clip has not been sold, but it will 
probably be sold to the Chatham 
Manufacturing Company at Elkin 
for 20 cents per pound. 

Mr. Archer, who is the pioneer in 
sheep husbandry in this section, says 
the flock owned by Gibson, Adder- 
holdt & Archer has prospered during 
the past year and he thinks with the 
increase in value of the flock the in- 
vestment ought to show a net profit 
of 25 per cent. 

As this sheep industry is yet in its 
infaney and is eapable of being 


brought to much greater success, the | 


outlook is indeed encouraging.— 


Statesville Landmark. 








After the Wheat Harvest. 


It will be a comparatively~ short 
time all over the wheat growing re- 
gions before the crop is harvested, 
the 
fields is a matter that needs atten- 
Tf the farmer has a good stand 
But here 
and there all over the land there will 
fields has 
failed, and the farmer is bothered to 
know just what to do with that field 
to keep up his regular rotation. If 
he is south of the 40th parallel and 
not in too elevated a section, where 


and the present condition of 


tion. 
of clover he is fortunate. 
clover 


be found where 


the nights may be too cool, there is 
no crop that will help him more than 
the Southern cow peas. Sown in its 
after harvest it will 
probably not reach sufficient matur- 
ity for hay making, but it will fur- 
nish an abundance of pasturage late 


northern limit 


in the season, and will help to make 
another crop of wheat on the same 
land, which ean be .treated in the 
same way and the dead peas left on 
the ground for the corn crop the next 
spring so as to bring the field in as it 
would have come with a season of 
clover, and the two sowings of peas 
will probably do as much good in the 
improvement of the soil as the clover 
would have done. The value of the 
the Northern farmer 
comes in right here when clover fails. 


cow pea to 
Not to supersede clover, but to help 
help. No 
farmer on good wheat land between 
39 and 40 north latitude should ever 
the 
may 
need help to get his land to give a 
And this is just 
will do for him. 
South of 39 latitude and in a mod- 
erate elevation the cow pea becomes 


when clover refuses to 


think of putting any crop. in 
place of clover, but at times 


stand of clover. 
what the cow pez 


of greater importance, and on sandy 
soils South, where clover uniformly 
fails, the cow pea is the clover for 
the farmer, and will enable him to 
fre- 
quently in a short rotation from the 


repeat the legume crop more 


short time it takes to make the crop. 
There are few localities north of the 
o9th parallel where the pea will have 
a great valuc as a hay crop, but for 
pasture in dry weather and as a soil 
improver it nas value far north of 
this, especially on warm, sandy soils. 
Those of us who have made a study 
well its 
limitations and we never suggest to 
the Northern farmer the use of the 
pea exeept as a means for taking the 
place clover has failed to fill, and to 
tide over a drought in late summer. 


of the Southern pea know 


If clover is all right, then you are 
forunate. But when the rag weeds 
appear, do not let them go to seed. 
The idea 
farmers that rag weeds are a neces- 
But 
-an be abolished just as 
Mow the rag 
weeds as soon as tall enough to get 
hold of them and the stubble, and 
if needed, mow them a second time, 
to prevent their seeding, and you will 
soon have few rag weeds on your 
land. Clean farming is just as possi- 
ble with wheat as with any other crop 
raised on the farm.—Prof. W. F. 
Massey in Philadelphia Farmer. 


seems common among 


sary intruder on stubble fields. 
rag weeds 
w eeds 


other ean. 





A jealous woman believes every- 
thing her passion suggests.—Gay. 
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EASY SCIENCE STUDIES FOR 
FARMERS. 


X.—Another Short Lesson on Feeding. 


An Iowa correspondent writes that 
he thinks the results of the cattle 
feeding experiment at Odebolt last 
fall combats in a measure some of 
the theories that he has been taught 
in regard to balanced rations. The 
best results were, as he says, obtained 
from gluten meal in connection with 
corn, and as gluten meal is a by- 
product of corn it seems to him that 
this upsets the theories that have 
been taught on this subject. He asks 
us to define carbohydrates, and wish- 
es a personal letter inasmuch as this 
subject is to come up at a club meet- 
ing in a day or two. 


This letter indicates that even 
among well informed farmers there 
deal of confusion of 
thought on this subject of the bal- 
aneed ration. Beginning with the 
specifie question of the letter, “What 
are carbohydrates?” we will attempt 
to clarify the ideas of readers whose 
minds are not clear on this subject. 
Carbohydrates, as the word indicates, 
are various compounds of carbon and 
water, and are used in the animal 
system to maintain heat and energy, 
the excess over and above the animal 
requirement -being stored in the sys- 
tem in the form of fat. Fats are the 
food which have about two 
and one-fourth times the fuel value 
and energy of carbohydrates; hence, 
to get the ratio we should multiply 
the fats by two and one-fourth, add 
that to the earbohydrates, and divide 
This gives the 
ratio. The bones of the 
animal contain a large amount of the 
ash of the food, that which remains 
The muscles and the 
hair and the blood are largely album- 
No amount of fat or earbo- 
hydrates can by any possible means 
create or make an ounce of muscle 
They do not contain the 
stuff out of which muscle is made; 
hence, the necessity of a proper pro- 
portion between the ash, the alubu- 
minoids, and the carbohydrates and 
fats. This is what is ealled a bal- 


is a good 


oils of 


by the albuminoids. 
nutritive 


after burning. 


inous. 


or bone. 


aneed ration, feeding the animal 
with what it needs at this or that 


particular period of growth. 
It will at that the 
young animal requires a much lar- 


be seen onee 
ger proportion of bone and musele- 
making foods simply because it is 
The mature an- 
imal that is being fitted for market, 
not making any bone nor having any 
requires a 
large amount of earbohydrates and 
fat, for the fattening of an animal is 
simply interlarding the muscles with 


young and growing. 


muscular development, 


fat so as to make the meat more val- 
uable. The cow giving milk requires 
practically the 
growing 


same ration 
animal, for while she is not 
she is producing a_ large 
amount of material which is nature’s 
prescibed food for the young and 
growing animal, producing a food 
rich in albuminoids. 


as a 


growing 


The proportion between albumi- 
noids and fat (calculated as above de- 
varies, 


scribed) and _ flesh-formers 








therefore, with the age of the animal 
and the use to which it is put. 
Scientists are not altogether agreed 
as to what the exact proportion is. 
The German scientists figure out a 
ratio for the milk cow of one of al- 
buminoids to 5.4 of carbohydrates 
and fat, but the more practical ex- 
periments being made at various ex- 
periment stations under American 
conditions indicate that a wider ra- 
tion is required and the tendency of 
opinion is a ratio of one to seven. 

The horse at work requires a dif- 
ferent ration from the horse at rest 
in the stall. The horse at work is 
using muscle, hence wasting muscle, 
and it must be supplied with a mus- 
cle-making food such as oats. At 
the same time he is putting forth a 
great deal of energy and oats may, 
therefore, be balanced with corn. Or 
a ration may be made of corn and 
clover hay, or alfalfa, the two last 
furnishing the albuminoids or the 
muscle-making element. Horses and 
cattle in cold weather take more corn 
than in hot weather for the reason 
that more is required to furnish heat 
for the body. All grain consumed is 
really burned and the heat of the 
result of this burning. It will be 
seen, therefore, that the conclusions 
of the scientists agree with the con- 
clusions of practical farmers on this 
and almost all other questions. 

The more nearly we balance the ra- 
tion, that is, the more nearly we sup- 
ply the food in the proportion that 
the animal requires, the better it will 
thrive and the healthier it will be. 
We can not cheat nature in this re- 
spect. Her laws are inexorable and 
if we break.them we must take the 
consequences. For example, if we 
feed a pig ail corn from birth to ma- 
turity it will be deficient in muscle 
and bone, for while corn contains 
both muscle and bone-making ele- 
ments it does not have enough of 
them. The bones of the pig will be 
weaker, it will be deficient in blood, 
hence in vitality, and this is the pen- 
alty we pay for violating the plain 
laws of nature. 

Nearly all our grains contain albu- 
minoids, carbohydrates, and fat, but 
no one of them contains them in the 
proportions required by every animal 
on the farm. Oats as a horse feed 
with mixed hay probably comes near- 
er than anything else, and yet this 
would not provide the proper feed 
for the horse under all conditions and 


at all seasons of the year. Farmers, 
therefore, are absolutely compelled 


The 


fact that the animals in the Brook- 


to study the balanced ration. 


mont experiment that were fed glu- 
ten feed and gluten meal did better 
than the others does not at all combat 
the theories outlined. While gluten 
feed is a by-product of corn, it con- 
tains the flesh-forming elements of 
corn, and hence, pound for pound, is 
of to the farmer who 
needs flesh-formers in his ration than 
In the same way oil 
meal is of more value, pound for 
pound, than the flax seed. It is a by- 
product but contains very little fat, 
that having been removed in the oil. 
It is rich in flesh-forming elements, 
so rich that it must be combined with 


more value 


the corn itself. 





carbohydrates and fat in order to 
make it a desirable food. 

We can keep up the animal heat 
with albuminoids, or protein, but we 
cannot do it at a profit, nor can we 
risk the health of the animal in so 
doing. Disease usually follows. We 
can keep up the heat by using albu- 
minous foods but we cannot make 
muscle out of the compounds of ear- 
bon and water, or carbohydrates, in 
the various foods used on the farm. 

We are glad to receive letters of 
this character because it enables us 
to shoot straight and discover on 
what point the farmers need help and 
give it. While the subject of bal- 
anced rations is regarded as an in- 
tricate one, and while it is difficult 
also to secure the proper ration, the 
reasons underlying are really simple. 
Bear in mind that the animals must 
have bone-making material to make 
bone. This is found in the ash and 
in the albuminoids. It must have 
muscle-making material to make 
muscle. This also is found in the al- 
buminoids. It must have some cheap 
fuel to burn to keep warm, and as a 
source of energy, and these are 
found in the carbohydrates and fats. 
Bear in mind that all foods have all 
these elements but in different pro- 
portions, and that the theory of bal- 
anced rations is in getting the pro- 
portions just right for each particu- 
lar class of animals at different ages 
and for the work they are doing at 
this particular time.—Dr. Henry 
Wallace in Wallace’s Farmer. 





Tobacco Under Canvas. 


The Continental Tobacco Com- 
pany has arranged to grow a lot of 
white Burley tobacco under canvass 
in several counties in Kentucky this 
season to test the question as to the 
superiority of such tobacco over that 
grown in the open air. Two acres 
of this tobacco will be raised on the 
Hon. James E. Cahill’s farm, near 
Lewisburg. The company will fur- 
nish all the canvas and other mate- 
rial for covering the ground. The 
eanvas is heavier than the ordinary 
eanvas, and will be supported on a 
frame work of scantling at a height 
of nine feet. There will be entrances 
to admit the teams and hands en- 
gaged in the cultivation of the crop. 
It is said the covering alone will cost 
$160 an acre. Mr. Cahill is to look 
after the cultivation of the crop, and 
the Continental has an option on 
the output at ten cents a pound.— 
Maysville Bulletin. 





State Veterinarian Tait Butler is 
right in advoeating the teaching of 
agriculture in the publie schools. He 
loks for it to be done in a few years. 
It is, he contends, the true way to 
fix the right principles in the minds 
of the children. Grass is trying to 
grow all over the State and the farm- 
ers are trying to kill it, often to raise 
a miserable crop of cotton or corn; 
whereas the grass cut and cured as 
hay would bring thrice the money 
and also feed cattle. Hay can be 
sold as hay or it ean, better still, be 
Dr. Butler while 
out driving with the writer, pointed 
to fine meadow land rank with bushes 


turned into beef. 





and weeds, but with Johnson grass, 
in head, over four feet high. He 
said with a little care it would make 
three to four tons to the acre, worth 
$10 to $12.50 a ton sold as hay; and 
more if put into beef.—Raleigh Cor. 
Charlotte Observer. 





Does That Collar Fit? 


There are numerous reasons in 
some cases why horses do not work 
satisfactorily. In some _ instances 
they are placed in difficult positions 
where to do their part goes against 
the grain very severely. Again the 
draft is sidewise, making the tongue 
of the implement to interfere with 
the animal’s locomotion. Then again 
there may be some physical ailment 
not noticeable by the driver which 
makes the horse fretful, indifferent 
or indolent. But in a very large 
number of cases the whole trouble 
may be traced to the ill-fitting collar. 
Nothing gives a horse more discom- 
fort than a tight or too loose collar. 
And even if it fit well, it may not be 
comfortable for it may be made of 
such hard, horny leather that it will 
hurt the skin with which it is in con- 
tact. 

Every farmer of any experience 
knows that-not one collar in one hun- 
dred in daily use is a perfect fit: 
many will do, but a large majority of 
them are too wide for the neck and 
not adapted to the shoulders. Every 
horse should have his own collar to 
be able to do his work with comfort, 
and every collar should be fitted to 
the horse that is expected to wear it. 
If the collar is too small it should 
be cut off at the top; but if too wide 
and not adapted to the shoulders of 
the horse, don’t think you must get 
a pad to fill in the space. Pads to 
the horse’s shoulders in summer are 
about what overshoes would be to 
feet—makes them tender and 
soft instead of firm and tough. 

Select the style and length of col- 
lar best adapted to the work to be 
performed, and whether a new or old 
collar, soak it in water over night 
before fitting it to the horse. When 
ready to put it on wipe off the sur- 
plus water from the collar, put it on 
and adjust the hames at top and bot- 
tom so as to bring the collar to the 
Don’t 
have it wide at the top and close at 
the bottom, or vice versa; but a close 
fit.to the sides of the neck, so that 
the collar will sit firmly and not slide 
from side to side over the shoulders, 
but as nearly immovable as possible 
When the collar is soaked 
thoroughly it can be brought to the 
sides of the horse’s neck perfectly; 
but when the collar is dry and stiff 
this cannot be done with any degree 
When the wet collar 
has been fitted to the horse’s neck, 
with the hame tugs draught at the 
proper place (neither too high nor 
too low), then work the horse in this 
wet collar at moderate draught until 
the collar is dry, and a perfect fit can 
be obtained. There is no other way 
in which it can be done perfectly, 
and we should-never be satisfied with 
anything short of an absolute fit of 
the collar to both the sides of the 
neck and the form of the shoulders.— 
Farmer’s Voice. 
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neck snugly its entire width. 
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GENERAL NEWS _ 


Senator Butler on National Populism. 





Washington Cor. Post: Former 
Senator Marion Butler, Chairman of 
the National 
Committee, does not believe that the 
Populists will 
President Roosevelt in the campaign 
next year. ‘There may be individu- 
al cases,” said Mr. Butler, “where 
Populists, or members of the People’s 
Party, will support Mr. Roosevelt for 
President, but members of the party 
generally will not follow the lead of 
the candidate of either the Republi- 
ean or Democratic Party. Demo- 
erats are going to nominate a man 
of the Cleveland type; and that will 
make the Populists throughout the 
country more loyal than ever to their 
principles, and will cause their num- 
ber to grow. The present situation 
makes it certain that the Populist 
Party will put a candidate the 
field for President.” 


Populist Executive 


generally support 


in 





A Marvelvus Invention. 

The inventive genius of the Yankee 
is proverbial, but a young Southron, 
Miller Reese Hutchinson, of Ala- 
bama, has made an invention that 
seems destined to bring more joy to 
the world, especially to that large 
number that finds it either difficult 
to hear or altogether impossible, than 
any other invention of recent years. 
Queen Alexandra, of Great Britain, 
herself a victim of a defective ear, 
already has 
American, and an exhibition he gave 
in his laboratory in New York the 
other day indicated that it was de- 
served. In the presence of distin- 
guished Hutchinson 
caused three children who never be- 
fore had heard a sound to sit in won- 
der indescribable as they listened to 


decorated this young 


specialists, 


music, to the sound of a phonograph 
and finally to the sound of their own 
voices. None 
been deprived of the sense of hearing 
ean conceive of the delight and joy 
this 
gether with the assurance that here- 
after they were to enjoy the privi- 
leges accorded to those possessed of 
perfect hearing. 
sists, primarily, of a transmitter, an 
earpiece and a small electric battery. 
The battery may be carried in the 
waistcoat pocket, and the earpiece is 
not larger than a watch ease. The 
penetrating quality of the electric 
sound wave 
the mechanism of the outer ear and 
affects the inner ear direct.—Chicago 
Voice. 


but those who have 


experience afforded them, to- 


The invention con- 


apparently disregards 





Selecting Men for the Rhodes 
Scholarships. 

Free collegiate training at Oxford, 
England, is the opportunity of at 
least two young men in every State 
and ‘Territory of the Union. The 
provision of free for 
American youths was made under 
the will of the late Cecil Rhodes, the 
South Africa “Diamond King.” Dur- 
ing the past three months Mr. George 
R. Parkin, representing the Oxford 
trustees, has been endeavoring to set- 


scholarships 





tle upon a method of selection with 
the leading educational men of the 
United States. It is probable that 
the will be made by 
State committees selected for that 
purpose. In some States, appoint- 
ments will be made in rotation by 


nominations 


the leading colleges; in others, can- 
didates will be chosen directly from 
It expected 
that the first scholars will be selected 
before the end of the year; these will 
enter on residence at Oxford some 
time during the latter part of 1904. 
The age limit is twenty-four at en- 
tering Oxford, and the candidate 
must be a citizen or a son of a citi- 
zen of the United States, and unmar- 
ried. All expenses of the Rhodes 
Scholarship Students are defrayed by 
the executors of the South African 
“Pathfinder’s” will—Collier’s Week- 
ly. 


secondary schools. is 





The Negro Population. 


The latest census bulletin shows 
that while the white population of 
the United States increased 21.4 per 
cent between 1890 and 1900, the in- 
crease of the colored population was 
only 18.1 per cent. This general re- 
sult does not at all surprise us. But 
there are some particular facts that 
do furnish food for reflection. Of 
the Southern States the only ones in 
which the percentage of negro in- 
crease has been greater than that 
of the whites are Florida, in which 
the ratio was 38.8 to 32.2; Mississip- 
pi, where the percentage was 22.2 to 
17.7; Alabama, where it was 21.9 to 
20.1; West Virginia, where it was 
33.1 to 25.4, and Arkansas, where it 
was 17.7 to 15.4. The whites have 
gained largely on the negroes in Del- 
aware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, Kentucky and the Indian 
Territory. In Louisiana ten years 
ago the two races were about equal 
in numbers. Now the whites are in 
the majority by nearly 80,000. It is 
interesting to note, on the other 
hand, that in the North Atlantic 
group of States, from and including 
Maine to Pennsylvania, the negroes 
are increasing at a percentage vastly 
greater than the whites; that is, the 
percentage of the inerease of the ne- 
groes is 42.6, while that of the whites 
is 20.5, less than half that of the 
negroes in those States. In the sev- 
eral States themselves the percentage 
of increase for the negroes has been: 
In New Jersey, 46.6; Pennsylvania, 
45.8; Massachusetts, 44.4; New York, 
41.6. Including the natural increase, 
115,000 negroes have been added to 
the population of those States since 
1890. Pennsylvania has 157,000 ne- 
groes, New York has 92,000, New 
Jersey has 70,000 and Massachusetts 
32,000. In the North Central Di- 
vision, composed of the States of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Iowa, the 
increase of negro population in the 
past ten years has been 65,000. 
Ohio’s percentage of increase has not 
been large, being 11.2 of negroes to 
13.3 of whites; nevertheless, Ohio 
was 97,000 negroes, while Illinois has 
85,000 and Indiana 57,000. The per- 
centage of negro increase in Illinois 
has been 49.2; Indiana, 27.2; Min- 
nesota, 84.6; Iowa, 18.8.—Nashville 
Christian Advocate. 





The Postoffice Department Investigation. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

Less than two weeks ago Postmas- 
ter-General Payne announced that 
there would be a deficit in the ap- 
propriation for the free delivery 
division approximating $25,000, and 
for that reason no new free delivery 
routes would be established before 
first of July. Since then, Inspector 
the 1st of July. Since then, Inspector 
Fosnes has been designated Acting 
General Superintendent of Free De- 
livery, Mr. Machen, the former in- 
ecumbent, has been relieved. Now 
Mr. Fosnes has discovered that in- 
stead of $25,000 or less, the actual 
deficit will amount to not less than 
$235,000. This is but a further dem- 
onstration of the extravagance of the 
methods heretofore in vogue in the 
Post-office Department and against 
which First Assistant - Postmaster 
General Wynne protested, thereby 
precipitating the current investiga- 
tion. 

The most sensational feature of 
the Post-office scandal during the 
past week has been the statement of 
Former Cashier Tulloch, of the 
Washington Post-office, in which he 
gives date and number of the vouch- 
ers coverihg many grave irregulari- 
ties involving ex-First Assistant 
Postmaster-General Perry Heath, ex- 
Postmaster-General Smith, Abner 
McKinley, a brother of the late Presi- 
dent, and numerous other prominent 
officials. When this report was first 
filed the Postmaster-General at- 
tempted to kill it with ridicule, but 
when the report itself was made pub- 
lic by Mr. Tulloch it caused a great 
sensation, and the Post-office officials 
are now engaged in trying to demon- 
strate that the more serious charges 
are exaggregated. In one instance, 
a Mrs. Fannie R. Winans, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, was placed on the rolls at 
the behest of Senator Hanna, by 
Perry Heath, but not only was as- 
signed to no duty, but could secure 
none, although she urged that she be 
given an opportunity to earn her 
salary, for a period of eleven months. 
Mrs. Winans is now an employe of 
the Pension Office, having passed 
several civil service examinations 
and been placed in the classified ser- 
vice. 

A. 3. M, 

Washington, D. C., May 23, 1903. 





A New Ireland. 


For several months the London 
correspondents of American news- 
papers have been hinting that some- 
thing definite was in the air concern- 
ing a settlement of the Irish ques- 
tion. To most readers, however 
familiar they may be with the long 
Irish controversy, the report seemed 

chimerical as predictions of the 
weather based upon the legend of the 
ground-hog’s shadow. In fact, how- 
ever, the morning sun is rising upon 
a new Ireland. Fifteen years ago 
Mr. Arthur Balfour became Chief 
Seeretary to Ireland, with a still 


younger man, George Wyndham, as 
his private secretary. . Together they 
visited every corner of Ireland, and 
familiarized themselves with all its 








problems. One of Mr. Balfour’s first 
acts on becoming prime minister was 
to appoint Mr. Wyndham Secretary 
for Ireland, and the two began to 
deepen and broaden the plans which 
they had sketched in earlier years. 
Sir Antony MacDonnell, an Irish- 
man, a Roman Catholic, a National- 
ist and a Home Ruler, was sent to 
Dublin under-secretary. In a 
short two months, says Walter Well- 
man in the Review of Reviews, Sir 
Antony had consulted every class of 
people, landlords and tenants, Cath- 
oliecs and Protestants, Nationalists 
and Unionists, and secured a general 
agreement upon a system of land re- 
form which has just been presented 
to Parliament. 

The English conquest of Ireland 
followed hard upon the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. Soon after Eliza- 
beth’s death all the best lands in 
Ireland of those who had been in 
rebellion were confiscated and turned 
over to a horde of court favorites. 
Most of the lucky adventurers who 
thus beeame landlords continued to 
live in England and Scotland, gave 
no thought to the development of 
their distant lands or the welfare of 
their tenants, but from father to son 
went on wringing annual, extortion- 
ate rents from the tillers of the soil. 
Thus about fifty million dollars was 
annually carried out of Ireland by 
the hereditary landlords. ~ Under 
normal conditions, much of this vast 
sum would have the 
laborer’s margin of profit, and would 
have been expended in better houses 
and barns, fertilizers, tools, stock, 
food, clothes and education. 

The toilers, meanwhile, lived in 
mud huts of one or two rooms, their 
few cattle, pigs and poultry under the 
same roof, subsisting almost exclu- 
sively upon potatoes. When the po- 
tato crop failed and the starvation 
fever came, a million human beings 
perished. Since then five millions 
have emigrated. 

A seore of years ago Mr. Glad- 
stone’s heart went out toward Irish 
suffering. At least one of his reform 
measures has been of lasting benefit. 
He provided that henceforth the 
courts, not the landlords, should fix 
the rents, a measure which has since 
reduced the drain upon Irish re- 
sources about twenty million dollars. 
Moreover, arrangements were made 
by which the more independent ten- 
ants could buy in their lands. 

Along this line the present minis- 
try intends to work. It purposes to 
abolish the whole landlord system and 
turn the land over to the four hun- 
dred thousand tenants. By an an- 
nual payment of considerably less 
than their present rents, the tenants 
will, after a certain term of years, 
come into individual ownership of 
the lands. The present income of 
the landlords will be made up by the 
government, which will devote some 
four million dollars annually to the 
purpose. 

So favorable is the proposed ar- 
rangement to both sides in the trans- 
fer, that conservative statesmen of 
all parties believe Ireland’s emanci- 
pation is near at hand. With the 
land in question settled, some form 
of home rule will logically follow; 
and under these changed conditions 
it is believed that the Irish people 
will become not only loyal subjects 
of the British crown, but one of the 
most thrifty, prosperous and intelli- 
gent classes of peasantry in Europe. 
—Boston Youth’s Companion. 
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STATE NEWS 


FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 





Items of Interest Gleaned From Our Cor- 
respondents and Exchanges. 


A new post-office named Teddy— 
for the President—has been estab- 
lished in Alleghany County. 

Wadesboro Township, Anson Coun- 
ty, which some time ago voted $25,- 
000 of bonds for publie roads, last 
week -voted another $25,000 for the 
same purpose. The bond issue ear- 
ried by two-thirds majority. 

Wilson Times: Policeman Snak- 
enburg has been discharged from the 
force because of neglect of duty in 
the recent awful occurrence in Wil- 
son and Frank Felton is suspended 
for ten days. 

At the election in Fayetteville last 
week for the special graded school 
tax of 25 cents on the $100 property, 
and $1,000 bonds for school buildings, 
both measures 
twelve to one. 

The April bulletin of the State 
Board of Health, just issued, states 
that eases of smallpox were reported 
The 
only counties with over 20 eases were 
Burke 25, Davidson 28, McDowell 20. 

By a special act of the North Caro- 
lina Legislature of 1903, the County 
Commissioners of Macon County 
have ordered an election to be held 
in that county on the 30th day of 
May, to determine whether or not all 
children in that county between the 


earried by about 


in 34 counties during March. 


ages of 8 and 16 shall be compelled 
to attend the publie schools at least 
three-fourths of the period of the 
annual school term. 


According to 
a dispatch from Washington to the 
Raleigh Post, Chief Justice Walter 
Clark, of the North Carolina Sn- 
preme Court, is Mr. William Jen- 
nings Bryan’s choice for the Demo- 
cratic Presidential nomination in 
1904. Judge Clark has always been 
one of Mr. Bryan’s staunchest ad- 
mirers and stood by him through 
thick and thin, for which the Ne- 
braskan, in this way, probably wish- 
es to show his appreciation. How- 
ever, both Mr. Bryan and Judge 
Clark will have the privilege of sup- 
porting some other man for Presi- 
dent in 1904. 

Charlotte Observer: The resolu- 
tions of the cotton spinners to cur- 
tail production reads very much like 
the resolves of the Cotton 
Planters’ Association to reduce the 
After adopting these reso- 


Sanford Express: 


annual 


acreage. 
lutions the eotton growers would go 
home and each one would depend on 
the other fellow to do the curtailing. 
If there was ever any cutting down 
of the cotton crop it was caused by 
hail storms, frost, drought or some 
other cause over which the farmer 
had no eontrol. However, the cir- 
cumstances of the cotton spinners 
little different. Conditions 
which may arise between now and the 


are a 


time when the new crop cotton comes 
into market, may cause a eurtail- 
ment, if not a shut down, in some 
mills, for want of raw material. 





Senator Simmons has been notified 
that there are at this time twenty- 


trial. There is every reason why the 
people of the State should regret 


six vacancies in the list of assistant | this decision for it gives a distinct 


surgeons in the Navy, and those who | 
pass the examinations, which is non- | 


competitive, are assured of an ap- 
pointment. 
at first. Candidates will be examined 
in Washington City. They must be 
physically perfect and be able to 
make an average of 75 per cent in a 
This is a 
splendid chance for young physicians 
to enter the Navy. 


written examination. 
For further in- 
the Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 

Charlotte News: 


J. A. Holmes gives some 


formation write to 


State Geologist 
valuable 
data in his annual report to the 
Governor, of the mineral resources 
of the State. According to this re- 
port North Carolina produces in 
more or less abundance 205 separate 
and distinct minerals, 93 of which 
have commercial value. The report 
states that 15 gold mines are being 
worked in the State, these being lo- 
eated in Mecklenburg, Cabarrus, 
Stanly, Davidson, Rowan and Mont- 
gomery Counties. Mr. Holmes says 
there has been an increased produc- 
tion of minerals the past fiscal year 
and a_ substantial development of 
mining properties and his report 
says further that the establishment 
of a custom smelter at Charlotte will 
be a further incentive to the gold- 
mining industry in Mecklenburg and 
adjoining counties. Mecklenburg, 
the report says, is the most import- 
ant and most active county in the 
State as regards the mining industry. 


Statesville Landmark: The Greens- 
boro Record, in discussing the recent 
successful good roads campaign in 
that county, mentions that the good 
roads agitation in Guilford has cov- 
ered a period of ten years or more. 
For a long time 
tremely unpopular and was turned 
down on every occasion, but the 
faithful kept hammering away at it 
until a majority of the people were 
brought to their way of thinking. 
“Aided by private subscriptions,” 
says the Record, “ a few miles of 
macadam work has been done in a 
few places and served as object les- 
sons, the idea being that the people 
would see the benefits and put a gen- 
eral measure through. This has re- 
sulted and it is clear but for the 
systematic work done covering a pe- 
riod of ten years we would never 
have had good roads.” This is the 
lesson for Iredell, and we are pro- 
eeeding on the right line. Gfttilford’s 
few miles of macadam were built-in 
recent years and aided more than 
anything else, probably, in securing 
the bond issue. The macadam road 
that will be built in Iredell will do 
more for good roads than ten years’ 


talk. 


Cleveland Star: The decision of 
the United States Court 
that the Craig domesticating act is 
inoperative destroys the good effects 
of that law in preventing foreign cor- 


the idea was ex- 


Supreme 


porations, doing business in this 


State, from moving their cases from 
the State to the Federal Courts for | 


| 
| 
| 


The pay is $1,650 a year | 


advantage to the big foreign corpora- 
tions in that it enables them to have 
all their cases heard in the Federal 
Courts, where the cost is great and 


| the difficulties attendant upon a suc- 





termination of a suit 
many. not alone of 
railroad cases, but more especially 
of insurance suits. It enables for- 
eign insurance companies to settle 
their fire and death losses upon their 
own terms even more than hereto- 
fore. This is the most serious phase 
of the decision as it appears to us. 
Tlowever, if an effort is made on the 
part of any company to profit by rea- 
son of this advantage they will be 
made to pay for it in the loss of de- 
sirable business, and a reputable com- 
pany couldn’t afford it from any 
standpoint. 


cessful are 


This is true 





Effects of the New Law Regarding 
Feeding Stuffs. 


A ear-load of concentrated feed- 
ing stuff was inspected by the De- 
partment of Agriculture recently, 
and the analysis showed that the 
material was not what it purported 
to be. On the basis of this examina- 
tion the purchasers were reinbursed 
for the shortage in quality. This 
shows the moral effect of the new 
law, although it does not go into 
foree until July 1. The manufactur- 
ers in this case, while they could not 
be compelled to make good, neverthe- 
less preferred to do so rather than 
The new law 
provides that all concentrated com- 
mercial feeding stuff shall be branded 
and guaranteed as to composition 
and quality, and also provides for 
inspection and analysis and publica- 
tion of results. 

The Department is preparing .a 
large number of copies of the law, 
to be sent out to manufacturers and 
dealers, with the following explana- 
tory notes accompanying the law: 

1. Each bag or other package must 
have branded on it or on a tag at- 
tached thereto the following data in 
the order named: 

1. Weight of package. 

2. Name of material. 

. Protein, per cent. 

4. Fat, per cent. 

5. Crude fiber, per cent. 

6. Name and address of manufac- 
turer. 

2. The statement in 1 must be filed 
in the form of a guarantee with the 
Commissioners of Agriculture on a 
blank form furnished by said Com- 
missioner. 

3. A sample of at least one pound 
of the feeding stuff in question must 
be sent to the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture in a sealed glass jar, along 
with the gvarantee of its composi- 


lose good customers. 


SY) 


tion. 

4. Each bag or other package must 
have attached thereto a tag, to be 
furnished by the Commissioner of 
Agriculture, stating that all charges 
These tags are to 
twenty 


have been paid. 
be paid for at the rate of 
cents per ton of feeding stuff. 
5. Non-compliance with the law, 
adulteration of the feeding stuff, or 


inferior quality to the guarantee are 
misdemeanors and subject to fines 
of $50.00 and seizure, condemnation 
and sale of the goods. 

6. Feeding stuffs are to be inspect- 
ed, samples analysed by the State 
Chemist and results published, with 
information regarding their feeding 
value.—Exchange. 





LIST YOUR TAXES. 
All Property Must be Listed in the 
Month of June. 


Under the law as to listing taxes, 
it is well for every citizen to inform 
himself as to the law. 
empted from poll tax permanently 
for this year are required to present 


Persons ex- 


a certificate of release when they go 
to list and the list-taker will make 
an entry as to the fact that he is re- 
leased. Those who have lost their 
certificates of exemption must have 
them renewed at the June meeting 
of the Board of County Commis- 
sioners. 

Persons who fail to give in to list- 
takers will have to list before the 
Board of County Commissioners up 
to the second Monday in July, and 
are required by the law to pay twen- 
ty-five cents for recording and five 
per cent on the amount of tax; all 
persons who are liable for poll tax 
and fail to give themselves in, and 
all persons who own property and 
fail to list by the second Monday in 
July may be charged with double 
tax, deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and on conviction fined or imprison- 
ed. All persons should list their poll 
and property promptly as prescribed 
by law, as a failure to do so may 
cause them trouble. See sections 
15 and 68, Machinery Act of 1903.— 
Lexington Dispatch. | 





Passenger Wreck Near Raleigh. 


Raleigh, May 19.—The Southern 
Railway passenger train, No. 136, left 
here at 5 o’clock this afternoon and 
was totally wrecked at Walnut Creek, 
two miles east of here. Passengers 
felt the jar when the engine left the 
rails and a few moments later were 
thrown from their The en- 
gine alone remained on the embank- 
ment, while three coaches and a bag- 
gage car rolled down. The baggage 
ear tumbled nearly thirty feet and 


seats. 


rolled over twice. The second-class 
ear turned over once and then re- 
mained inverted. The smoker roll- 
ed over while the rear coach slid 
down on its side. The two forward 
2ars were almost demolished and even 
in the last coach benches were torn 
from the floor and piled on the op- 
posite side. 

It is regarded as almost miraculous 
that no one was killed. About a doz- 
en persons were injured, but none 
very seriously. 





Wilkes County Bond Issue. 

The United States Supreme Court 
last week decided the case of Wilkes 
County, N. C., against Coler and oth- 
ers, involving the validity of railroad 
bonds issued by the county in aid of 
railroad construction, in favor of the 
validity of the bonds, under the State 





' ordinance of 1868. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 


Come Into the Garden, Maud.* 


Come into the garden, Maud, 
For the black bat, night, has flown! 
Come into the garden, Maud, 
I am here at the gate alone; 
And the woodbine spices are wafted 
abroad,,. 
And the musk of the roses blown. 








For a breeze of morning moves, 
And the planet of Love is on high, 
Beginning to faint in the light that 
she loves, 
On a bed of daffodil sky; 
To faint in the light of the sun that 
she loves, 
To faint in its light, and to die. 


All night have the roses heard 
The flute, violin, bassoon; 
All night has the casement jessamine 
stirred 
To the dancers dancing in tune, 
Till a silenee fell with the waking 
bird, 
And a hush with the setting moon. 


I said to the lily, “There is but one 
With whom she has heart to be gay. 
When will the dancers leave her 
alone? 
She is weary of dance and play.” 
Now half to the setting moon are 
gone, 
And half to the rising day; 
Low on the sand and loud on_ the 
stone 
The last wheel echoes away. 


TI said to the rose, “The brief night 
goes 
Tn babble and revel and wine. 
Oh, young lord-lover, what sighs are 
those 
For one that will never be thine? 
But mine, but mine,” so I sware to 
the rose, 
“For ever and ever mine!” 


And the soul of the rose went into 
my blood, 
As the music clashed in the hall; 
And long by the garden lake I stood, 
For I heard your rivulet fall 
From the lake to the meadow and on 
to the wood, 
Our wood, that is dearer than all; 


From the meadow your walks have 
left so sweet 
That, whenever a 
sighs, 
He sets the jewel-print of your feet, 
In violets as blue as your eyes, 
To the woody hollows in which we 
meet, 
And the valleys of Paradise. 


March-wind 


The slender acacia would not shake 
One long milk-bloom on the tree; 
The white lake-blossom fell into the 
lake, 
As the pimpernel dozed on the lea; 
But the rose was awake all night for 
your sake, 
Knowing your promise to me; 


And the lilies and roses were all 
awake, 
They sighed for the dawn and 
thee. 


Queen rose of the rosebud garden of 
girls, 
Come hither! the dances are done; 
In gloss of satin and glimmer of 
pearls, 
Queen lily and rose in one; 
Shine out, little head, sunning over 
with curls, 
To the flowers, and be their sun. 





*This is No. 119 of our series of the World’s 


Best Poems, selected especially for The Pro- | 


gressive Farmer by the Editor. In this series 
selections from the following authors have 
already appeared: Burns, Bryant, Mr. and 
Mrs. Browning, Byron, Goldsmith, Holmes, 
Kipling, Lanier, Longfellow, Lowell, Mark- 
ham, Macaulay, Milton, Moore, Poe, Pope 
Read, Riley, Ryan, Scott, Shakespeare, Shel- 
ley, and others. 


‘vividly to mind—the 





There has fallen a splendid tear 
From the passion-flower at the 
gate. 

She is coming, my dove, my dear; 
She is coming, my life, my fate! 
The red rose cries, “She is near, she 

is near!” 
And the white rose weeps, “She is 
late!” 
The larkspur 
hear”; 
And the lily whispers, “I wait.” 


listens, “I hear, I 


She is coming, my own, my sweet! 
Were it ever so airy a tread, 
My heart would hear her and beat, 
Were it earth in an earthy bed; 
My dust would hear her and beat, 
Had I lain for a century dead; 
Would start and tremble under her 
feet, 
And blossom in purple and red. 
—Alfred Tennyson. 





The Marvelous Story of Helen Keller. 


The student of life hardly needs 
to be assured that “a man’s life con- 
sisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth,” for too 
many evidences of the truth crowd 
our view. While our senses 
constitute the natural and necessary 
avenues of communication between 
the outer and the inner’ world, it 
sometimes seems that the closing of 
one or more of these means the in- 
erease and the more diligent use of 
those that are still open. Few things 
are more profoundly touching or 
more beautiful than to know the 
happiness that remains for those 
whose souls are partially shut in by 
insurmountable barriers across the 
natural, pleasant highways into the 
beautiful world around us. 

“The Story of My Life,” by Helen 
Keller, brings such thoughts most 
story of the 
only well-educated deaf and blind 
person in the world. Every one 
knows of the little girl who lived un- 
til nearly seven years of age con- 
scious of an increasing rebellion of 
the dawning impulses of a naturally 
brilliant mind against the impregna- 
ble wall of closed senses. Up to this 
time Helen was like any other child 
in her condition, willful, selfish, un- 
loving, and quite uncontrolled. Hav- 
ing wise friends, the thought of de- 
veloping the possibilities of the little 
girl was put into action, and a teach- 
er, Miss Sullivan, was engaged, by 
communicating with the director of 
the Perkins Institution for the Blind, 
in Boston. 

Probably to both teacher and pupil 
the process of development seemed 
slow, but to the reader of the story 
it seems nothing short of miraculous. 
Miss Sullivan began to teach the lit- 
tle girl on March 3, 1887. The child 
did not know a single word; she made 
herself imperfectly understood by 
signs, and threatened to destroy all 
the good of patient teaching by her 
ungoverned fits of temper. It is mar- 
velous to know that she began to 
write letters in June, and long be- 
fore a year had gone she wrote in 
a delightful, childlike style showing 
but few limitations, and quite as 
good as that of most little maids of 
The part of the book 
devoted to Helen Keller’s story writ- 
ten by herself is of absorbing inter- 


upon 


eight years. 


est. 


When she was about ten, she de- 





termined to learn to speak, inspired 
by the example of the blind girl in 
Norway, Raginhild Kaata, who had 
taught. Miss Fuller, of the 
Mann School, Boston, un- 
dertook the task, which, after much 
patienee, and with the aid of Miss 
Sullivan’s genius, untiring persever- 


been 
Horace 


ance, and devotion, was accomplish- 
We quote the words of the hap- 
py girl herself, 


ed. 
words that must 
cause every sensitive soul to thrill 
“When I had made 
speech my own, I could not wait to 
go home. At last the happiest of hap- 
py moments arrived. I had made my 
homeward journey, talking constant- 
ly to Miss Sullivan, not for the sake 
of talking, but determined to im- 
Almost be- 
fore I knew it the train stopped at 
Tuseumbia station, and there on the 
platform stood the whole family. My 
eyes fill with tears now as I think 
how my mother pressed me close to 
her, speechless and trembling with 
delight, taking in every syllable that 
I spoke, while little Mildred seized 
my free hand kissed it and 
danced, and my father expressed his 
pride and affection in a big silence. 
It was as if Isaiah’s prophecy had 
been fulfilled in me: ‘The mountains 
and the hills shall break forth before 
you into singing, and all the trees of 
the field shall clap their hands.’ ” 

Constantly attended by the wise 
and loving teacher Helen “saw,” as 
she says, many wonderful sights. She 
visited Niagara, and was deeply im- 
pressed by its wonders and beauties, 
of which she says: “I cannot fathom 
or define their meaning, any more 
than I can fathom or define love, or 
religion, or goodness.” She spent 
some wecks at the World’s Fair, and 
by especialy permission was allowed 
“see” everything with her hands. 
In those days, she says, she took a 
long leap from the little child’s inter- 
est in fairy tales and toys to the ap- 
preciation of the real and the earn- 
est in the workday world. 

She spent two happy years in New 
York under instruction of the 
Wright-Humason School for the 
Deaf, working on ordinary subjects 
in addition to voeal culture and lip- 
reading. She says with unconscious 
pathos that they did not quite reach 
their goal in the latter effort. Her 
whimsical humor shines out thus: “I 
still regarded arithmetic as a system 
of pitfalls. I hung about the dan- 
gerous frontier of ‘guess,’ avoiding 
with infinite trouble the broad valley 
of reason. When I was not guessing, 
I was jumping at conclusions, and 
this fault, in addition to my dullness, 
aggravated my difficulties more than 
was right or necessary.” The abso- 
lutely sweet and sane spirit shown in 
all her estimates of herself, and her 


with sympathy: 


prove to the last minute. 


and 


to 


apprecation of others, is marked in 
one so young and in one who must 
always attain by overcoming. Af- 
ter much study, all courageously un- 
dertaken, Helen was ready for col- 
lege and passed into Radcliffe. Her 


frank diappointment in the discrep- 
aney between her ideal of college and 
the reality is most naively confided 
A hearty echo responds to her 
sage remark that “one goes to col- 


to us. 








lege to learn, it seems, not to think.” 
Wise little college girl, to find that 
out in her freshman year! She over- 
‘ame with heroism the tremendous 
handieap always hindering her, both 
in elass-room and in examination. 
The simple tale of her trials and suc- 
cess moves the heart and stirs the 
“Every struggle is a victory. 
and I reach the 
luminous cloud, the blue depths of 


blood. 
One more effort 


the sky, the uplands of my desire.” 

She gives a lively deseription of 
her feelings when undergoing exami- 
“You are amazed at all the 
things you know which are not on the 
In 
you seize the budget and dump every- 
thing out, and there in a corner is 


nations: 


examination paper. desperation 


your man, serenely brooding on his 
own private thought, unconscious of 
the catastrophe which he has brought 
Just then the proctor in- 
forms you that the time is up. With 
a feeling of intense disgust you kick 
the mass of rubbish into a 


upon you. 


corner 
and go home, your head full of revo- 
lutionary schemes to abolish the di- 
vine right of professors to ask ques- 
tions without the consent of the 
questioned.” 

“Little Lord Fauntleroy,” that de- 
light of children, was the first book 
she read understandingly, and then 
she was about eight years old. 

In her criticism of real literature 
she shows delicate discrimination and 
much “The 
painting of Virgil is wonderful some- 
times; but his gods and men move 


poetic faney. word- 


through the scenes of passion and 
strife and pity love like the 
graceful figures in an Elizabethan 
mask, whereas in the Iliad they give 
three leaps and go on singing. Vir- 
gil is serene and lovely, like a marble 
Apollo in the moonlight; Homer is 
a beautiful animated youth in the 
full sunlight with the wind in his 
hair.” 

After her world of books comes 
her love for her many friends and 
her true appreciation of nature’s 
beauties. She says, with unusual 
thoughtfulness: “It seems to me that 
there is in each of us a capacity to 
the 
emotions which 
enced by mankind from the begin- 
ning. Each individual has a sub- 
conscious memory of the green earth 
and murmuring waters, and blind- 
ness and deafness can not rob him 
of this gift from past generations. 
This inherited capacity is a sort of 
sixth sense—a soul-sense which sees, 
hears, feels, all in one.” 

The peculiar adaption of the na- 
tures and minds of this pupil and 
teacher to each other has produced 
the remarkable result that seems al- 
most miraculous to observers. Both 
unusual in their way, they acted up- 
on each other only with the happiest 
results. To Miss Sullivan the little 
girl owed everything; to her intelli- 
gence, sagacity, unremitting perse- 
verance, and unbending will was due 
the rescue of the child from the 
depths of night and stillness; and the 
teacher has her reward in her beauti- 
ful work. The spirit of both cannot 
be better indicated than in a sen- 
tence written by Helen when she was 


and 


comprehend impressions and 


have been experi- 
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ten years old, to her dear friend Phil- 
lips Brooks: 
see pictures with my hands as I do 


“T used to wish I could 


statues, but now I do not often think 
about it, because my dear Father has 
tilled my mind with beautiful pic- 
tures, even of things I cannot see. 
If the light were not in your eyes. 
dear Mr. Brooks, you would under- 
stand better how happy your little 
IHelen was when her teacher explain- 
ed to that the best 
beautiful things in the world cannot 


her and most 


The Secret of Mr. Duke’s Success. 


“The one straight road to success 
is to learn to love your business,” said 
James Buchanan Duke, as I sat with 
oe must 


him two days ago. man 


| : : 
| love his business better than he loves 


anything else if he would make sue- 
cess sure. It is the true, the only 
way. We employ more than a hun- 
dred thousand persons in our vast 


tobaceo business, and as the director 


| of this foree I never fail to observe 


! 


be seen nor even touched, but just | 


felt in the heart. Every day I find 
out something which makes me glad.” 
—New York Outlook. 





That Strange Cheraw Epitaph. 
Mr. Clarence H. Poe, Editor of Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 
Dear Sir:—Some weeks ago I saw 


in your valued paper an epitaph 
which was seen on a nameless grave 


in Cheraw, 8. C.: 


“My name—my country—what 
they to thee? 
What—whether high or low my ped- 
igree ? 
Perhaps I far surpassed all other 


are 


men. 

Perhaps I fell below them all—what 
then ? 

Suffice it, stranger, that thou seest 
a tomb, 


Thou know’st its it hides 


matter whom.” 


use; no 


I enjoyed the train of thought 
which this poem excited in your 


that 
vou and-your readers would like to 


mind, and thinking perhaps 
know something further about this 
singular epitaph, I take the liberty 
of writing this letter to you. 

The epitaph is over the grave of a 
Mr. Robbins, who was a prominent 
lawyer. Mr. Robbins started out very 
poor and walked across the country 
from court-house to court-house. He 
sueceeded well, however, and when he 
died he left an estate of about forty 
thousand dollars to his widow and 
He and General Gil- 
lespie furnished the money to edu- 
rate the Rev. James H. Thornwell, 
who turned out to be such an intel- 


two daughters. 


lectual giant, and who afterwards 
became president of Columbia (S. C.) 
College and of the Theological Semi- 
Dr. 
book on “Truth.” 


Trusting that these items may be 


nary. Thornwell also wrote a 


of interest to vou, I remain, 
Most truly yours, 
J. ELIOT COIT. 
West Raleigh, N. C., May 28, 1903. 


[We thank Mr. Coit very much for 
letter, odd 
enough to excite the interest of any- 
But the “train of thought” 


his for the epitaph is 


body. 


suggested by it was not ours—much | 
as we wish it were—and an examina- 


tion of our files shows that we gave 


due eredit to its author, Mr. Irwin | 


E. Avery, of Charlotte. Mr. Robbins 
has evidently slumbered beneath his 
odd verse for many a long year, for 
the Rev. Dr. Thornwell, whom he 


helped to educate, was born in 1812 | 


and graduated in 1829.—Editor.] 





Sow an act, and you reap a habit; | 
sow a habit, and you reap a charac- 
ter; sow a character, and you reap a 
destiny.—G. D. Bordman. 


that the man who works only beeause 
he is paid to work has no chance in 
competition with the man who works 
because he would sooner do that than 
anything else. It is the practical se- 
eret of suecess. This tohaceo business 
is my pastime, as well as my duty, 
T never fish or hunt. Those things 
mean hard work, and there isn’t as 
much fun in them as there is in busi- 
ness. 

ean do best that which 
he loves best,” he said. “If he has 
started in a business which he cannot 
learn to love, then he should go in- 
to some other business. 


“A man 


He will nev- 
er succeed in this age of competition 
unless he ean find real pleasure in his 
work. This making of money is not 
He must find 
his highest enjoyment in the task 
itself. No man who works along 
that line can fail. That is my judg- 
ment, based on my own experience 
and my observation.”—James Creel- 
man, in New York Sunday World. 


a sufficient incentive. 





Only a Housekeeper. 


With the freedom of youth the 
girls were discussing their elders. It 
was not gossip, exactly, for the Sun- 
shine Club was preparing to give an 
entertainment, and found it needful 
to weigh the accomplishments of 
friends in order to decide who should 
be asked to aid. But the comments 
were frank, if friendly, and Aunt 
Eleanor, at work in the pantry, found 
oceasion to smile sometimes as the 
gay voices rattled on. 

“Mrs. Marston to play our accom- 
paniments, Mrs. White to sing, and 
Mrs. Lee to read,” finally summed up 
of the girls, a comparative 
stranger in the town. “How about 
that charming Mrs. Webb? 
sweet I’m sure she’d do anything we 
What can she do?” 
There was a 


one 
She’s so 


asked her. 
moment of silence. 
Then, “I don’t believe she has any 
what you may eall public gifts,” one 
of the answered. “She’s a 
heaven-born creature, you say, 


girls 
as 
but she isn’t a bit conspicuous out- 
side her family, and we think of her 
just as a perfect housekeeper—only 
a housekeeper.” 





Only a housekeeper—as if house- 


millinery, yet she must not gratify 
either at the expense of the cooking 
and serubbing. She must plan large- 
ly to have a well-ordered home, yet if 
she had not a genius for details, too, 
everything would soon go away. 

Only a housekeeper—only a 
poleon, carrying in one small head 
the countless “things to be attended 
to” in order that her house may be 
neat, her children tidy, her husband 
comfortable, and the bills kept down! 
Credit for sueeessful generalship is 
all Yet 


such qualities as she displays would 


too seldom accorded her. 


win her 
field. 
“These 


and 


distinction in any public 


girls will learn better by 
But the 
their comforts as a matter 


by. men, these men 
who take 
of course, and never give their wives 
a word of praise! O,” sighed Aunt 
Eleanor, “if such men could be con- 
demned to keep house for a month 
or two, how the profession of house- 
keeper would advance in esteem !”— 
The Youth’s Companion. 





The Struggle for Life, or the Struggle 
for the Life of Others. 


The struggle between duty to self 
and duty to others, or, as Clara FE. 
Laughlin puts it in the June De- 
lineator, between the Struggle for 
Life and the Struggle for the Life 
of Others, is one that comes to thou- 
sands of young men and women with 
Self-devel- 
chosen lines, or re- 
to 
who may need you—is a question 
that can be decided only by the indi- 
vidual; and whichever way he may 
take, if he be guided by the best light 
that he has, he will do all that is 
expected of The great 
evils to be guarded against are: lest 
the development of self make us sel- 
fish, or devotion to others make us 
negligent of self. A “true balance” 
should be aimed at. 


impressive significance. 


opment along 


nouneement and devotion those 


him. two 





One Place Left for General Grant. 


At a recent meeting of Confed- 
erate veterans in Richmond, 


many 
amusing tales were told. One of 


them was how General Grant got the 
worst of it at the hands of a South- 
ern woman. The Baltimore Sun tells 
the story: 

While Grant was in Charles City 
County an old lady sent one of her 
grandehildren to him to ask where 
he was going. 

“Tell 


General Grant, “that I am going to 


your grandmother,” said 
Richmond or Petersburg, or heaven 
or h—1.” 

In a little while the boy returned 
and said: 

“Grandmother says you can not go 
for General Lee is 


to Richmond, 





o 
f ==) 


ing a ditch! Aunt Eleanor’s smile 


| keeping were as simple a task as dig- 
| 

| was tinged with bitterness now, as 
| she thought of the things a perfect 
| housekeeper had to be and do. 
| Caterer, Cook, laundress, dress- 
| maker, nurse, chambermaid, teacher, 
pera waitress,—these were only 
| a few of the trades that the house- 


keeper was expected to master, pur- 





sue or direet,—and she must pursue 
them all at once. She might have 
a faculty for nursing or a taste for 


there; you can not go to Petersburg 
for Beauregard is there; and you can 
not go to heaven for General Jack- 
son is there.” 
General Grant very readily saw 
that only one place was left to him 
in case he wanted to go somewhere. 





Politician: “Congratulations, Sa- 
rah, ve been nominated.” 

Sarah (with delight): “Honestly?” 

Politician: 
that make ?’—Detroit Free Press. 





4 with white people. 


A Chaplain’s Pointed Prayer. 

When Chaplain Russell, of the Mis- 
souri House,prays,he wants the mem- 
bers to give attention. His prayers 
being sent especially for them, he 
thinks it unseemly for them not to 
that the 
members did not attend to what he 
Rev. Mr. Russell wafted the 
following petition up to the throne 
of “@, 


Lord, I ask that those in the house 


listen. Having observed 


said, 
grace a few mornings ago: 


who rise to their feet for prayer may 
not to papers 
while the chaplain prays. Grant that 
they may have some respect for God 
if they have not for the chaplain.” 


continue read_ their 





Further Information Wanted. 


In one of the later settlements of 
New South Wales a man was put on 
The evi- 
dence had been very conflicting, and 


trial for stealing a watch. 


as the jury retired the judge remark- 
ed kindly that if he could: give any 
assistance in the way of smoothing 
out possible difficulties he should be 
happy to do so. 

Eleven of the jury had filed out of 
the box, but the twelfth remained, 
and the expression on his face show- 
ed that he was in deep trouble. 
judge, 
“ig there any question you would 
like to ask me before you retire?” 

The juror’s face brightened, and 


“Well, sir,’ remarked the 


he replied eagerly: 

“T would like to know, my lord, if 
you could tell us whether the prison- 
er stole the wateh.” 





Took Him at His Word. 


Many aneedotes show that Indians 
have not been wanting in ecaleula- 
tion and cunning in their dealings 
Indeed, the pale- 
face, although superior in intelli- 
gence and education, is often obliged 
to look very sharp in order not to 
become the dupe of the erafty red 
In “The Deserts of North 


America” this anecdote is related: 


man. 


An Indian, after hearing a preach- 
er speak from the text, “Make vows 
to heaven, and keep them,” went up 
to the preacher after the sermon, 
and said: 

“T have made a vow to go to your 
house.” 

The minister was a little surprised, 
but he smiled and said, “Well, keep 
your vow.” 

On arriving at the house, the In- 
dian seated himself, and after a time 
remarked, “IT have made a vow to sup 
with you.” 

This was also granted, but when, 
after supper, the Indian announced, 
“T have made a vow to sleep in your 


house,” 


the minister began to fear 
that there would be no end to the 
of his 

"“That is easy to do, and you should 
keep your vow,” he said. “TI will give 
But,” he added,” “I have 


vows attentive auditor. 


you a bed. 





“What difference does | 


made a vow that you shall have to- 
morrow morning.” 
The 


said, 


“Good!” he 
vows come 


Indian nodded. 
“You 
true; so I make your vow come true.” 
And the next morning he went away 


in good humor.—Youth’s Companion, 


make my 
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A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


I think 
practical tests of the efficiency of popular educa- 


there must be some sure-working 


tio... Oan they be stated? 


Coneerning an edu- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


cated individual, we may fairly ask, can he see | 


straight? Can he recognize the fact? 
Thirdly, has he self-control? or do his passions 
run away with him? or untoward events daunt 
him ? 
capacity. One other test we may fairly apply to 
an edueated individual—does he continue to grow 
in power and in wisdom throughout his life? His 
body ceases to grow at twenty-five or thirty years 
of age—does his soul continue to grow?—From 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot’s “More Money for the 
Public Schools.” 





The Louisiana cotton planters, we observe, 
moved and instigated by the abnormal advance 
in prices after their product passes into other 
hands, are to hold a State meeting at Shreveport 
next month to consider what plans can be adopt- 
ed to remedy the evil. 
of considerable importance, but it seems to us 


The matter is indeed one 


that it is one that the individual farmers will | 


have to settle for themselves. 


- 





That is a very good outline of the life of Helen 
Keller given on pages 6 and 7, and no reader 
should overlook it. What this young girl—blind 
and deaf since infaney—has accomplished is 
enough to put the rest of us to shame. 
sense of touch was left to her as the means of 
communication with the outside world, but she 
overeame all obstacles, learned to speak after 
much effort, has aequired a marvelous knowledge 
of sciences and languages, and lives a busy, hap- 
py life. Any boy or girl able to see, hear and 
talk who reads Helen :Keller’s story should for- 
ever after be ashamed to say “I can’t!” 





“A net profit of 25 per cent” a year is not a 
bad showing for any enterprise, and we are glad 
to make notice of this pleasing result of the first 
the Gibson, Adderholt and 
Archer sheep flocks in Iredell and Rowan Coun- 
ties. Mr. 
raising published in The Progressive Farmer a 
year or two ago, did much to arouse the interest 


year’s work with 
Archer’s series of articles on’ sheep 
of our readers, but this practical test on a large 


seale will convince many who were not brought 
under conviction by the published letters. We 


hope that this is but the beginning of a general | 


forward movement in sheep raising in this State. 





Dr. Hyde’s poem on page 12 begins rather 
strangely: 
“O Lord, we most of all give thanks 

That this thy world is incomplete; 
That battle calls our marshaled ranks, 

That work awaits our hands and feet; 


“That Thou hast not yet finished man, 

That we are in the making still; 

As friends who share the Maker’s plan, 

As sons who know the Father’s will.” 

And yet, strange as it may sound to thank 
Ged that the world is incomplete, imperfect, is 
not this the right attitude?’ Is not every earnest, 
heaithy-minded man glad that the world is in- 


complete, that it has not reached his ideal, and 


that there is something he can do to help it for- 
ward? Joes he not feel that this is the chief 
thing that makes life worth while? Of 
one does not have to shape legislation, or direct 
armies, or mold public opinion, in order to “help 
the world forward;” he has only to play his own 


course, 


Only the | 


at uae | should be made to the 
: aA -.+ 1 ¢....9\ been done at the A. & 
he draw a just inference from established facts? | 


part well. But whether our task is large or small, 
it should be our chief joy that we can “make some 
nook of God’s creation more fruitful, better, 
more worthy of Him;” and in this spirit we may 
rightly thank God that He has placed us in an 
incomplete world where “battle calls our mar- 
shalled ranks and work awaits our hands and 
feet.” 





Now has ended, 
excellent work that has 
M. College this year by 
the Rural Science Club and the Biological Club. 


The writer had the pleasure of attending the 


that the session 


Wie tik: mae Bale Grats ait ib eadiiel enka | annual contests of each, and was astonished of 
nese F sts ¢ S al ¢ al | 


the excellence of the papers presented, and their 
highly practical nature. Most of the boys at the 
A. & M. come from our farms, and we do not be- 
lieve that any institution in the State has a finer 
student body. They are grappling with real prob- 
lems and the agricultural and manufacturing in- 
terests of the State are to be helped forward 
wonderfully as a result of the training they are 
getting. 





Another “get-rich-quick” stock manipulator is 
in trouble. Two or three of our North Carolina 
dailies last year published full page advertise- 
ments of a certain Texas oil company, with dou- 
ble-column cuts of the promoters, who, it was 
stated, had suddenly become millionaires as a re- 
sult of the dicovery of wells on their Texas lands. 
Now we learn that the Texas officials have filed 
complaints against the corporation, alleging that 
its claims to having “numerous oil wells and a 
railroad and pipe line building” are false. We 
eannot too often urge our farmers to invest any 
surplus money they may have in home industries, 
and never in far-away mining or oil well enter- 
prises that they know nothing about. 





This has been a decidedly unfavorable season 
for farm work in North Carolina. A cool, wet 
April delayed plowing and planting, then the 
rains stopped suddenly and it became too drycfor 
germination and the proper breaking of 

Now the farmers are wishing for rain 
as earnestly as they were wishing for fair 
weather a month ago. We notice that many 
Mecklenburg farmers are plowing up cotton to 
replant or to plant to corn. Tobacco planting 
has been greatly delayed by the drouth. Finally, 
there are many complaints of scarcity of labor. 
We can find some comfort, however, in the old 
proverb, “A bad beginning makes a good end- 
ing”—though we confess we had rather take thd 
good beginning and risk it. 


seed 
land. 


quite 





We should like for every young man or woman 
who graduates this month to read Dr. Peabody’s 
address, “Knowledge and Service,” in last week’s 
Trogressive Farmer, and the extract from Dr. 


| ‘ ‘ 
| Lyman Abbott’s address, “Education and Life,” 


in The Progressive Farmer of May 12. Nowa- 
days we are expecting very practical work from 
the chosen young people that we train in our col- 
leges and universities. Education no longer 
“stands apart from service as if, like beauty, it 
were its own excuse for being.” See how simi- 
larly Dr. Peabody and Dr. Abbott define the true 
aim of education. Says Dr. Abbott: 

“The end of education is life; the object of 
life is service; and that is the best education 
which fits the pupil for the best service that he 
ean render. The first service that he can render 





to society is to support himself and so not be- 
come a burden on the charity of others. The sec- 
ond service is to aid in contributing to the life 
of others.” 

| And this is Dr. Peabody’s definition: 

| “Tt is a question cf a person, rich or poor, 
North or South, white or black, who is to be 
drawn Gut-—as the word ‘education’ means, dis- 
covered, shaped, broadened and tempered for 
the service cf the world, and the best education 
for each persen is that which draws out the most 
of that person and applies him most effectively 
_ to the world’s service.” 





reference 








EMERSON AND HIS CHIEF DOCTRINES, 


America celebrated yesterday the hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of perhaps her greatest 
poet-philosopher, Ralph Waldo He 
preached more effectively than any other man of 
our time has done the doctrine of self reliance, 


Emerson. 


of the divinity of man, of the righteousness and 
square dealing of Nature. 
sonian selections that we have recently used in 
our “Thought for the Week” illus- 
trate this statement, and we hope that they have 


The numerous Emer- 
department 


led many of our young readers to read or re- 
read his works, especially his “Essays.” 

Ilis dominant note, we think, is that of self 
reliance: s 

“Trust thyself: every heart vibrates to that 
iron string.” 

“Nothing is at last saered but the integrity of 
our own mind.” 

“The way to speak and write what will not go 
out of fashion is to speak and write sincerely. 
He that writes to himself writes to an cternal 
public.” 

“Tf you would serve your brother because it is 
fit for you to serve him, do not take back your 
words when you find that prudent people do not 
commend you.. Be true to your own act, and econ- 
gratulate yourself if you have done something 
strange or extravagant to break the monotony of 
a deeorous age.” 

“Tt is easy in the world to live after the world’s 
opinion; it is easy in solitude after our own; but 
the great man is he who in the midst of the 
crowd keeps with perfect sweetness the independ- 
ence of solitude.” 

No less persistently did Emerson preach the 
doctrine of the nobleness of man, the nearness of 
God; it was on this, in fact, that he based his 
faith in the principle of self-reliance and the 
two doctrines are so closely interwoven in his 
writings that it is impossible to separate them: 

“The hand that rounded Peter’s dome, 

And groined the aisles of Christian Rome, 

Wrought in a sad sincerity: 

Himself from God he could not free.” 


“So near is grandeur to our dust, 
So nigh is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, ‘Thou must,’ 


cree) 


The youth replies, ‘I can.’ 


“When I am stretched beneath the pines, 
Where the evening star so holy shines, 
I laugh at the lore and the pride of man, 
At the sophist schools, and the learned clan; 
For what are they all, in their high conceit, 
When man in the bush with God may meet?” 


He believed, too, as we have said, in the right- 
eousness and square dealing of Nature: 

“Tf the government is cruel, the governor’s life 
is not safe. If you tax too high, the revenue will 
yield nothing. If you make the criminal code 
sanguinary, juries will not convict. Nothing ar- 
bitrary, nothing artificial, can endure.” 

“You must pay at last your entire debt. * * * 
In labor as in life, there can be no cheating. The 
thief steals from himself. The swindler swindles 
himself.” 

“We can drive a stone upward into the air, but 
it is yet true that all stones will forever fall; and 
whatever instances can be quoted of unpunished 
theft, or of a lie which somebody credited, jus- 
tice must prevail, and it is the privilege of truth 
to make itself believed.” 

Numerous other selections that would be ap- 
propriate here have been too recently used in 
these columns to make it worth while to repub- 
lish them now. Though there are some flaws in 
Emerson’s philosophy, these three great doctrines 
that seem to us to stand out above all others in 
his works, are worthy of all acceptation, and we 
cannot honor too highly the seer who taught 
them so effectively. As Dr. Hamilton W. Mabie 
says in last week’s Outlook: 

“In the midst of the tremendous tasks set for 
inen to do on this continent Emerson was sent 
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of God to say again, as the prophets and poets 
have always said, that the spiritual world is the 
only real world in the sense that it is the only 
world in which men really live; that that world 
incloses us on all sides and presses upon us so 
closely that we can ignore it only by wilfully 
becoming deaf and blind; that work, tools, ma- 
terial, wealth, and power are valuable only as 
they stand for character and are used for spir- 
itual ends; that to be great is not to be rich, but 
to be strong; that to be successful is not to ac- 
quire, but to bestow; that failure is not missing 
the goals, but mistaking the path; that freedom 
is the most rigorous kind of self-government; 
and that a nation takes rank, not because of the 
things it does with its hands, but because of the 
things it fashions with its spirit.” 





THE A. & M. COLLEGE FARMERS’ CONVENTION 


We are printing this week the official call for 
a State farmers’ convention to be held at the 
A. & M. College here July 20, 21 and 22. The 
call is signed by Governor Aycock, Commissioner 
Patterson, President Winston, and Dr. Burkett; 
by an oversight the name of Mr. Patterson was 
omitted on page 2. 

We hope that this convention will be largely 
attended. It will be to North Carolina, it is 
hoped, what the East Tennessee Farmers’ Con- 
vention which met in Knoxville last week, is to 
the eastern half of Tennessee—a great annual 
ecnference of progressive farmers held for the 
sole purpose of fostering better methods of farm- 
ing; a sort of general, three-days farmers’ insti- 
tute. It will be a purely voluntary association; 
it is not held to aid any existing farmers’ organ- 
ization or to form a new one, and so must be dis- 
tinguished from the meeting of the Farmers’ 
Protective Association called for July 29, 30 and 
3t. The idea is an excellent one, and we happen 
to knew that Dr., Winston has been working to- 
ward it for more than two years. The program 
will appear soon, and will indicate better than 
any expression of ous, the real aim of the mect- 
ing. Meanwhile, we hope that a large number of 
our readers will begin planning to attend. As 
the official call puts it: “Let all farmers who 
ean do so, come and bring their wives, making 
cceasion a pleasant family holiday as well as 
a means of instruction.” 


the 





PAMPHLETS AND MAGAZINES. 


The current issue of Southern Education, pub- 
lished at Knoxville, Tenn., is a North Carolina 
number and is literally packed with facts and 
figures that should be familiar to all friends of 
the movement for better public schools in our 
State. It is in fact a campaign book for educa- 
tors. If interested, write for a copy. 

John Wanamaker has sold Everybody’s Maga- 
zine to the Ridgway-Thayer Co., which seems to 
have made considerable improvement in the June 
number, and promises even longer strides for- 
ward for succeeding issues. The magazine has 
been materially enlarged, but the price remains 
the same—$1 a year; 10 cents a copy. 

We are glad to see that Mr. Francis Nash, of 
the Hillsboro bar, has brought out in pamphlet 
form his series of articles on “Tlillsboro: Colo- 
nial and Revolutionary,” originally published in 
Charlotte Observer. So 
State-wide interest has been enacted about old 
Hillsboro, and Mr. Nash has set it down with so 
much charm, that persons from all sections of 
the State will be interested in his booklet. 
retails, we believe, for 25 cents. 


the much _ history 


We have received a handsome pamphlet “The 
Formal Opening of Trinity College Library, Feb- 
ruary 28, 1903.” It contains the vigorous, 
thought-provoking dedicatory address by Dr. 
Walter H. Page, the address of presentation by 
Judge Burwell, and Dr. Kilgo’s fitting speech of 
acceptance. It is enough to say that these efforts 
are worthy of the handsome and enduring form 
into which they have been put. 





of | 


THE FOUR FUNDAMENTAL OBJECTS OF 
EDUCATIONAL TRAINING. 





The Pupil Sheuld Learn, Says President Eliot, ‘* To 
Observe Accurately, Record Correctly, Infer Justly, 
and Express Results Cogently.’’ 


I.et me present here in ‘some detail the main 
processes or operations of the mind which sys- 
tematic education should develop and improve 
in an individual in order to increase his general 
intelligenee and train his reasoning power. The 
first of these processes or operations is obser- 
vaiion; that is to say, the alert, intent, and 
aceurate use of all the senses. Whoever wishes 
to ascertain a present fact must do it through 
the exercise of this power of observation, wheth- 
er the fact lie in the animal, vegetable, or min- 
eral kingdom; whether it be a fact of physics, 
physiology, sociology, or polities. Facts, dili- 
gently sought for and firmly established, are 
the only foundations of sound reasoning. The 
savage has abundant practice in observation; 
for he gets his daily food only by the keenest 
excrcise of this power. The civilized man, 
whose food is brought to him on a railroad, is 
not forced by these elementary necessities to 
keep his observational powers keen and quick, 
and many of his occupations eall for only a 
limited use of the observing organs; so that 
systematic education must provide in his case 
against the atrophy of these faculties. For the 
training of this power of observation it does not 
matter what subject the child studies, so that he 
study something thoroughly in an observational 
method. If the method be right, it does not 
matter, among the numerous subjects well fit- 
ted to develop this important faculty, which he 
choose, or which be chosen for him. The study 
of any branch of natural history, chemistry, or 
physics, any well-conducted work with tools or 
machines, and many of the sports of children 
and adults, such as sailing, fishing, and hunting, 
will develop this power, provided thorough ex- 
ercise of the observational powers be secured. 
For the purpose we have now in view, it is vast- 
ly better that he study one subject thoroughly 
than several superficially. The field within 
which the power is exercised may be narrow or 
special; but these words do not apply to the 
power. During this training in accurate obser- 
vation, the youth should learn how hard it is to 
determine with certainty even an apparently 
simple fact. He should learn to distrust the 
evidence of his own senses, to repeat, corrobo- 
rate, and verify his observations, and to mark 
the profound distinction between the fact and 
any influence, however obvious, from the fact. 

The next function, or operation which edueca- 
tion should develop in the individual is the 
function of making a correct record of things 


observed. The record may be either mental 
only, that is, stamped on the memory, or it may 
be reduced to writing or print. The savage 


transmits orally to his children or his tribe such 
records of lore 
and of his experience in war and the chase; but 
and cumulative 


as his brain contains nature’s 


civilized makes continuous 
records of sifted, sorted, and grouped facts of 
observation and experience, and on these records 
the 


supreme importance that every child be instruct- 


man 


the progress of the race depends. Ilence 


| ed and drilled at every stage of his education in 


It | 


| 


the art of making an aceurate and vivid record 
of felt, 
This power of accurate description or recording 
The 


may deseribe what it sees in a columbine, or in 


things seen, heard, done, or 


is identical in_all fields of injury. 


the constellation of Orion, or on the wharves, | 
or in the market, or in the Children’s Hospital, | 


and its power of description may be exercised ! 


in speech or in writing; but for the benefit of 
the community, as distinguished from the satis- 
faction of the individual and the benefit of his 


family or associates, the faculty should be abun- 





dantly exercised in writing as well as speech. 
In this constant drill the conscience cannot fail 


to be refined and instructed; for to make a 
scrupulously accurate statement of a fact ob- 
served, with all needed qualifications and limita- 
ticns, is as good a training of the consciousness 
as secular education can furnish. 

The next mental function which education 
should develop, if it is to increase reasoning 
power and general intelligence, is the faculty 
of drawing correct inferences from recorded 
observations, a faculty which is almost identical 
with the faculty of grouping or co-ordinating 
kindred facts, comparing one group with anoth- 
er or with all the others, and then drawing an in- 
ference which is sure in proportion to the num- 
ber of cases, instances, or experiences on which 
it is based. This power is developed by practice 
in induction. It is often a long way from the 
patent fact to the just For cen- 
turies the Phoenician and navigators 
had seen the hulls of vessels disappearing below 
the blue horizon of the Mediterranean while 
their sails were visible; but they never drew 
the inference that the earth On 
any particular topic or subject it take 
generations accumulate facts 
enough to establish a just inference or generali- 
zation—the earlier accumulations may be insuf- 
ficient. the first grouping wrong, or the first 


inference. 


Roman 


was round. 
may 


or centuries to 


samplings deceptive—and so the first general 
inference may be ineorrect; but the method, 
rightly understood and practised, leads straight 


to truth. It is the patient, candid, impartial, 
universal method of modern science. 


Fourthly, education should cultivate the 
power of expressing one’s thoughts clearly, 


ecneisely, and cogently. This power is to be 
procured only by much practice in the mother 
tongue, and this practice should make part of 
every child’s education from beginning to end. 
So far as a good style can be said to be formed 
or created at all, it is ordinarily formed by 
constant practice under judicious criticism. If 
this practice and criticism are supplied, it is 
unimportant whether the student write an his- 
torical narrative, or a translation from Xeno- 
phon. or a laboratory note-book, or an account 
of a case of hypnotism or typhoid fever, or a 
law-brief, or a thesis on comparative religion; 
the subject-matter is comparatively indifferent, 
so far as the cultivation of accurate and forei- 
ble speech or writing is concerned. In eultivat- 
ing any field of knowledge this power of ex- 
pression can be won if the right means be used, 
and if these means be neglected it will not be 
won in any field. For cultivating the habit of 
reasoning justly, however, there is one kind of 
practice in expressing one’s thoughts which has 


special importance, namely, practice in argu- 
mentative composition—in the logical and per- 


of an argument, starting 


from well-selected premises and brought to a 


suesive development 


just conclusion. 

These, then, are the four things in which the 
individual youth should be thoroughly trained, 
if his judgment and reasoning power are to be 
systematically developed: observing accurately; 
grouping, and 
the 
are 
a mass 


recording correctly; comparing, 


inferring justly, and expressing cogently 


results of these mental operations. These 
the things in which the population as 


must be trained in youth, if its judgment and 





suffered. | 


child | 


are to be systematiealy de- 
Charles W. Eliot, of Har- 


vard University, in “American Contributions to 
(The Century 


reasoning power 


veloped.—-President 


Civilization and Other Essays.” 


Co., New York.) 





Tt is not what he has, nor even what he does, 
which expresses the worth of man; but what he 
is.—Amiel. 





, [fonor comes by diligence; riches spring from 
economy.—dJd. F, Davis. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST SIX- 
TY YEARS OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

No. 3 of a Series of Papers by Dr. J. B. 
Alexander, of Mecklenburg Co., N.C 

Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

The of of 
Southern women, sixty years ago was 
different. it 
Then it was customary for them to 


oceupation women, 


very from what is now. 


marry young; to raise families, and 
marry for riches or position. It was 
of for 
a position by which she could earn 


But 


open for women workers; probably 


almost unheard one to seek 


a livelihood. few places were 


to teach school for three months, or 
in some counties a boarding school 


was gotten up for girls, in the more 


intellectual communities. Here they 


were employed as teachers, to give 
the finishing touches to a young 
lady’s education. Miss Sarah David- 


son was a notable example in Char- 
lotte from 1830 to 1880, and Miss 


Naney Ewart in the county. Miss 
Naney was a noted teacher. She 
was patronized by all classes, rich 


and poor, and but few boys or girls 
ever attended her school but were 
made acquainted with her rod. She 
was a large muscular woman, of great 
strength, and did not hesitate to ap- 
ply the switch to young men who fail- 
ed to recite a perfect lesson or who 
violated the rules of school. 
OCCUPATIONS OF WOMEN, 


The 


tury, 


last thirty years of the cen- 
the civilization of the times has 
opened many situations for woman 
that are both pleasant and lucrative. 
They now occupy the front as teach- 
ers in our public schools and in fe- 
Some select medicine 
many adopt the pro- 
fession of nursing the sick, both in 
private and hospital. Quite 
number go as medical missionaries 


male colleges. 

as a profession; 
in a 
and thus serve the sick in heathen 
lands. 
writers galore; 


In every town we have type- 
sale-women in every 
in 


dry-goods store; fact, in every 
place of trade woman appears to oc- 
cupy an important place. Places 


that were filled forty years ago by 
men, are now held down by the weak- 
er 
are more efficient than men, and be 
it said to their eredit, I have never 
of one appropriating 
or goods that did not belong to them. 
There appears to be an innate hon- 
esty with women that is in the high- 
est degree commendable. They 
satisfaction, in what- 
ever line they work in, than their 
brothers. 

At the beginning of the 
Century 


sex; they work for less wages and 


heard money 


try 
harder to give 


Twentieth 
a new era seems to have 
dawned upon the civilization of our 
Southland. The South is to be the 
great manufacturing centre of Amer- 


ica. Even at this early day, within 





MADE YOUNG AGAIN 


“One of Dr. King’s New Life Pills 
each night for two weeks has put me 


in my ‘teens’ again’” writes Hi 
Turner, of Dempseytown, Pa., They 
are the best in the world for Liver, 
Stomach and Bowels. Purely vege- 


table. Never gripe. 
at all druggists. 


Only 25 cents 


months 





hundred miles we 
have more than one hundred cotton 
fully 
and weaving and dying the 
cloth. 
and 


a radius of one 


mills equipped for spinning 
yarns 
rious grades of 


mills 


erative 


girls find remun- 
the 
the 
new civilization of the present era. 

A COUNTY FAIR IN 1846. 


women 
labor 


and 


and are indeed 


great important factor in 


The 
Mecklenburg 
The first County 
any aceount of was held in the back 
room store of H. B. and L. S. Wil- 
It was one-story frame 
back room was for the 


held in 
1846. 
Fair that we have 


first County Fair 


County was in 


liams. a 
building the 
clerks to sleep in and through the 
kindness of the proprietors the room 
was loaned for the purpose of holding 
a County The patrons of the 
assembled about 2.30 o’clock; 
they were Dr. M. M. Orr, Major 
John Caldwell, Col. B. W. Alexander, 
Col. H. B. Williams, Major Ben Mor- 
and your reporter, then just 
twelve years old, and a Dr. B 
from Chester, S. C., 
bed with his boots on; no doubt he 
would have enjoyed the World’s Fair 
at Philadelphia in 1876, with the 
same degree of composure if he had 
as many night caps beneath his vest. 
The articles on exhibition were very 
fine, but not numerous. In the room 
there were a half dozen very fine tur- 
nips, 
tea-kettele; they were much praised 
and commented on for their beauty 


Fair. 
Fair 


row 





drunk and in 


about the size of an ordinary 


and fragrance. The turnips were 
raised by Dr. Orr. Major Morrow 


had two colts in the back yard, a 
mule and a horse colt—both about six 
old—their manes and tails 
were matted up with burrs; they 
were pronounced very good, but their 
owner was not complimented as a 
horse fancier. Major John Caldwell 
exhibited a well-kept Devon bull that 
received much commendation. From 
this small beginning, the back room 
of small store, and a small yard 
20x 30 feet, to exhibit the products 
of the great county of Mecklenburg, 
we may well wonder at the wonderful 
progress in little more than half a 
century. Now we have a fair ground 
thousand times as large, with 
race tracks that will bring the finest 
steeds in America to try their speed; 


one 


also pens and stables to accommo- 
date all animals that may come, ele- 
gant houses to furnish room for all 
faney work that the women may de- 
sire to place on exhibition, and ma- 
chinery of various kinds that -tend 
to relieve man of the drugery of 
work that is unpleasant for him to 
do, and to give object lessons of new 
devices, and show how electricity can 
We 


are living in the most wonderful age 


be subject to the wants of man. 


that has ever dawned upon the hu- 
man race. With every new discovery 
it has as much elevat- 
ing power for the benefit of woman 
as for man. All these recollections 
come crowding upon us when we re- 
member what we saw and endured 
sixty years ago. What a change has 
come over the spirit of our dream! 


ALEXANDER, M. D. 


that is made, 





All the troubles of this world are 
born with wings.—Mary E. Wilkins. 





va- | 
At all these | 








| UNIVERSITY 
LAW SCHOOL. 


The Summer Term begins June 
10, to continue three months. 
Thorough instruction in courses 
admitting to the bar. Special 
lectures by eminent lawyers. 
For Catalogue, address . .. 


Jas. C. MacRae, Dean, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Wagon World Awheel. 


Half a million of these steel 
wheels have been sent out on 
our own wagons and to fit other 
wagons. It is ‘the wheel that 
7m, determines the life of any 

| wagon, and this is the longest 
} lived wheel made. Do you want 
@ low down Handy Wagon to 
use about the place? We will fit 
out vgar old wagon with Elec- 
tric Wheels of any size and 
any shape tire, straight or stag- 
gered spokes, No cracked hubs, no 
leese spokes, no rotten felloes, no resetting. Write for 
the big new catalogue. Itis fre 


Electric Wheel Co., Box 939 Quincy, Ula. 


THE COLE PLANTERS 9 


WITH ROLLER DRAG or PLOW COVERS. ™\ 7 my 
WITH OR WITHOUT FERTILIZER ATTACHMENT. LS 
: We Have 


T ( OL Cotton Planter 

HE Combination FULL LINE 

P 2otton, Corn, Peas -* ’ ‘ 
LANTER for Cotton. Corn, Peas, Planters and Distributors 


y SAVE MONEY, TIME 





Wood’s Farm Seeds. 


Cow Peas ana 
Soja Beans 


Two of the most important crops 
for farmers everywhere. Write for 
leaflets entitled ‘‘ Soja Beans vs. 
Corn”? and ‘*Cow Peas—The 
Clover of The South,” giving 
special information about these 
crops. We carry large stocks of all 
SEASONABLE FARI1 SEEDS, 
Seed Corn, [lillet, Sorghums, 
Teosinte, Late Seed Pota- 
toes, Crimson Clover, 
Buckwheat, etc. 
Wood’s Seed Book and Special Circu- 


lars giving prices and seasonable in- 
formation, mailed free. 


T.W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 


RICHMOND, - VIRGINIA. 















































a 
of 


omical made, one man and one mule do 
the work. 


= and LABOR 
. by getting 
The Cole Plan- THE BEST 


For further information, write 


ters have no 
Equals. 


to-day 


THE COLE M’F’G CO., Charlotte, N. C. 





SAE OR SS 
The Tobacco Planters’ 


MUTUAL HAIL +> FIRE INSURANGE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE, RALEIGH, N, C. 


ROOMS 3 and 4, 








PULLEN BUILDING. 


We insure your crops against Loss or Damage by Des’ructive Hail. 
We are a Strictly Home Company, and do not belong to a Northern 
State. Art LossEs PAID PROMPTLY. , : ° 








RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED 


O. L. JOYNER, Pres., E. A, TAYLOR, See’y., 
RALEIGH, North Carolina. 










THE PARK REGION 


MUTUAL HAIL INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


INSURES GROWING CROP 
Against Loss or Damage by Hail Storms. 


Has paid many losses in the past ten years. Paid 800 losses in 1902, and 
complete satisfaction given in every loss. In case of ioeses reported, ad- 
justments are promptly made by men of your own mate and paymen.s 
are made according to their findings. Rates very libe 

For further particulars, write or call on THE PARK REGION MU- 
TUAL HAIL INSURANCE ASSOCIATION, or 


Capt. E. M. PACE, 


GENERAL STATE AGENT, Room 2, Pullen Building, RALEIGH, N 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 


OF ALL KINDS 


















$ 
» 
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ss i 2200 Egg 
tNCUBATOR 


~erfect in construction and 
action Hatches every fertile 
2gg. Write for cavalog to-day. 


080. KH STAHL, Quincy, Iti. 


Ever Notice That 
we constantiy pavertion Page Fence for the hard- 
est usage orst places! Does anybody else? 
PAGE Wov en’ WIRE KENCE (0., }DirAN, MICH. 
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Last Week’s North Carolina Crop 
Bulletin. 


Much corn was planted in lowlands, 


and some uplands were replanted 
where stands were poor; in the south 
early planted corn is receiving its 
first cultivation, though the plants 
are not very large; late planted corn 
continues to come up very irregular- 
ly; so far complaints of damage by 
cut and bud worms are not very num- 
account of cool nights 
cotton is small and unhealthy; chop- 


ping has commenced in the south, 


erous. On 


where, however, a large portion of 
the corn is not yet up; in the north 
very little cotton is up; a warm rain 
is much needed; many farmers have 
not yet finished planting cotton, and 
on the whole the condition of this 
extremely backward. No 
tobacco was transplanted this week 
for lack of seasons, except by a few 
farmers who watered plants after set- 
ting; plants in beds are deteriorating 
or becoming overgrown; a large por- 
tion of the crop remains to be set; 
tobacco in fields is doing only fairly 
well. Winter wheat and oats have 
improved but slightly; heads are 
forming low; spring oats are not do- 
ing well. Planting peanuts has ad- 
vaneed rapidly and in some places 
they are up to good stands. Irish 
potatoes are fine but begin to need 
rain; setting out sweet potato slips 
continues slowly. Gardens are not 
improving much. Prospects continue 
favorable for apples, though the fruit 


crop is 


is falling considerably. Pastures are 
failing. The shipments of  straw- 


berrjes are now diminishing and the 
season will soon be over. 





Tax-Listing. 


There is, perhaps, no surer test 
of a man’s religion than the valua- 
tion he places upon his property at 
tax-listing time. The old horse which 
eould not be bought for forty dol- 
lars goes on the books at fifteen, and 
all other classes of personal property 
are depreciated in like manner. And 
yet everyone sems to be engaged in 
this scheme of undervaluation and 
would fight were they 
charged with having forsworn them- 
selves, swear to the true valuation of 
their property as being a sum which 
scorn were it offered 
No real results of benefit tc 
the people come from this, nor the 


those who 


they would 
them. 


tax-payers least of all derive any pe- 
A certain 
sum must be realized from taxation 


euniary benefit therefrom. 


to meet governmental expenditures— 
if the property in the county is list- 
ed at a million of dollars, then the 
tax rate will be a fixed sum, but if 
property is pushed to its true valua- 
tion and the wealth of a county is 
shown to be two millions of dollars, 
then in that ease the rate would be 
just half so much as before. The 
most commendable feature would be 
that no one need strain his consci- 
ence in qualification to a false valua- 
tion and each citizen would bear the 
same proportion of the governmental 
burden. 


breeds mortal turpitude and no one | 


bears his true burden 
while the man who tells the truth 








The system at present used | 


of taxation | 


becomes the victim of discrimination. 
Ease of conscience, perhaps, soothes 
the wound which the robbing of his 
pocket-book inflicted.—Lenoir 
Topie. 


has 





The Farmers’ Day. 


This is the farmers’ day. Every- 
thing that can be grown on the farm 
is bringing high prices. and there 
is a market, especially in the cotton 
milling communities for everything 
that he brings to town. With cotton 
bringing 10 cents and pork, beef and 
poultry correspondingly high, the 
farmer ought to be doing beter than 
the merchant and he doubtless is in 
a good many eases. His stock in 
trade is by no means confined to the 
articles named, for he can get good 
prices for his corn and wheat, hay, 
fodder, grass and all kinds of vege- 
tables. Even the modest turnip 
green, sells readily at 10 
cents a handful, where a few years 
ago a market basket full would go at 
that price. The farmer with poul- 
try, butter and eggs can laugh at the 
A big crop of spring 
chickens this year will start a modest 
bank account. It can be said that 
the farmer, at all events, is faring 
better than the manufacturer, for 
the talk of the campaign orator that 
the mill man is making all the money 
Just the reverse is 
With cotton selling at its pres- 
ent high price it is close shaving 
for the coton manufacturer. He is 
now in a position similar to that of 
the farmer when he had to sell his 
ecoton at the of production. 
There is very little money in cotton 
manufacturing at the present time. 
Outside of the iron and steel mills, 
upon which a demand is made for 


or salad, 


gold miner. 


is—simply talk. 
true. 


cost 


material to go into new territory be- 
ing developed, 
manufacturers are 
but with the 
farmer in a prosperous condition the 


paratively dull time, 


country is bound to be prosperous. 
The farming prospect for the pres- 
ent year is one of the most encourag: 
ing on record from the standpoint 
of the state of the market, for the 
indications are that generally good 
The rains have 
retarded early spring work, but the 
farmers have started much later in 
the season and made big crops and 
there is no reason yet to predict a 
The cotton mill 
settlements of Charlotte are of much 
benefit to the Mecklenburg farmer, 
as they give him a market for every- 


prices will prevail. 


shortage this year. 


thing that he ean produce and enable 
him to turn some products for which 
no market into 
Charlotte af- 
farmer a big market. 


there was formerly 
productive channels. 
fords the 
ditions have so changed 
that what 
against just 


Jon- 
in the past 
few years he needs to 


guard now is under- 


production. There is no longer any 


danger of what was formerly known | 


as over-production. With an eager 


market and splendid facilities for 


reaching it, the condition of the 
Mecklenburg farmer must be regard- 
peculiarly 
lote Observer. 


ed as 


nearly all classes of | 
having a com- | 






ARMSTRONG . McKELVY 








N painting, as in everything 
experience counts. It 
should tell what to use and 


Get the best experience by em- 
ploying a responsible, practical 
painter, and remember the word 
‘painter’ on a card or sign does 
not make a painter. Experience 


If interested in paint or painting, address 


Pittsour gh. 
BEYMER-BAU. 
Pittsburgh, 
DAVIS-CHAME ED . 
vittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCK c ] S e 9 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC r 
BRADLEY how to use it. 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
Chicago. 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
mo v Philadelphia. d h . 
Ceveland. O e S t 1S. 
SALEM 
co Salem, Mass. 
KE OKY Buffalo. 
Louisville, 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York, 





RRELLE @ITY 


thresher of great capacit 
Strongly built. 
\ run by light power. Rh 


Full Line of 

Sweep and 

Tread Powers. 
operate it 


Saver. 


resher 


A small and compact 


y: 


Can_be 


e- 





quires but a few men to 


rand 

blower at- 

tachinents, ° 

Write tor hook ahont, ensilage, illus- 
trated catalogue and price-list 
free Belle City Mfg. Co » Box 


1u9 Racine Junction, Wis.’ 





UIC. | 


cartridges and shot shells 
are made in the largest and 
best equipped ammunition 
factory in the world. 


AMMUNITION 
of U. M. GC. make is now 
accepted by shooters as 
“the worlds standard” for 
it shoots well in any gun. 

Your dealer sells it. 
The Union Metallic 
Cartridge Co. 


Bridgeport, - - Conn. 


6 hi oo nes. 2 
Horse Owners Pina aaa 
GOMBAULT’S 


Cictic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 


Prepared 
exclusive- 
ly by J. E. 
Gombault 

ex-Veteri- 
nary Sur- 
geontothe 

French 
Govern- 
ment Stud 








fortunate.—Char- | 


BUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OF FIRING 
Impossible to produce any scar or blemish. The 
| gafest best Blister ever used. Tates tha vlsce 
of alt liniments for mild or severe action, Removes 
all Buaches or Biemishes from Horses or Catiis- 
As a HUMAN_REMEDY for Rheum: atiom, 
Sprains, Sore Throat, Etc., it is inva.uat'¢ 





WE GUARANTEE Gausvic'saisie's" 


produce more actual seoul in yi ty 2 Lay 2 set Ny ‘ if 
any liniment or spavin cure mixture ever mide. 

Every bottle of Caustic Balsam soid is Warran, 

to give satisfaction. Price +50 per bott te. Sok: 

by druggists. or sent by express, AB. tadn with fol! 
directions for its_"se, Send for descr iptive e recurs 
testimonials, etc, Me Dacces 
| THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS (CO,, Cleveland, Ot. 

EEE 6 SRO 
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‘you can’t get it from Dr. 


a Every Progressive Farmer Reader Should 


Have a Copy of 


“Feeding 
Farm 
Animals,” 


BY DR. CHARLES WI1 BURKETT, 
of the N. C. A. & M. College. 


Bound in Cloth, 125 Pp. Price $1.00. 


Save money by learning to feed 
your animals without waste. Learn 
what to feed for fat and what for 
milk; learn the properties of differ- 
ent feeds and the needs of different 
animals; learn how to combine differ- 
ent feeds so as to get the greatest 
results for the least money. 

By practicing the simple truths 
laid down in this little book, you ean 
save any month more than enough 
1 to pay for its cost. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


The standard retail price is $1— 
Burkett for 


‘ less—but he has kindly made a spe- 


cial rate to The Progressive Farmer 


‘by which we are enabled to offer a 


copy of the book, postpaid, and a 
year’s subscription to The Progres- 
sive Farmer, sent to any address for 
only $1.50—so long as the supply 
lasts. Only a small edition has been 
issued, and it is not unlikely that the 
present supply will be exhausted 
within a few weeks. Remember: 
book alone is $1; a year’s subserip- 
tion alone is $1. We send both for 
$1.50. Order to-day. Address, 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


FREE 


from anxiety over 
wash day are those 
who use a Dilley Queen 
Washer. We manufac- 
ture three styles of 
wabhers. To introduce 
them we will give you 
the advantage of our 
factory prices for a 
time, Write for catalogue and prices. Our 
U-TO-DATE, at $2.50, 

LYONS WASHING MACHINE CO., Lyons, Mich. 
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Commencement Exercises. 
STATE UNIVERSITY 

This year an innovation has been 
made in having two sermons on the 
Sunday before commencement. The 
Bacealaureate Cermon is by Bishop 
Randolph, of the Diocese of South- 
ern Virginia. The sermon before 
the Y. M. C. A. in the evening is by 
Rev. Thomas R. English, Professor 
of Pastoral Theology in the Union 
Theological 
Va. 

The joint banquet of the Dialectic 
and Philanthropic Literary Soeie- 
ties is held this year for the first 
time, Monday, June 1. Hon. Walter 
Clark, (64), Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of North Carolina, 
will deliver the principal address on 


Seminary, Richmond, 


this occasion. 

Following the well-established cus- 
tom, the graduating class presents a 
gift to Alma Mater. The gift this 
year, an electrolier for Gerrard 
Hall, will be presented Tuesday af- 
ternoon in the closing exercises of 
the Senior Class. 

The Commencement Address, Wed- 
nesday, June 3, is by William J. Hol- 
land, D.D., LL. D., director of the 
Carnegie 
Dr. Holland is well known as an edu- 
eator, having been Chancellor of the 
Western University of Pennsylvania. 
1891-1901. Since 1897, he has been 
director of the Carnegie Museum. 
He is regarded as an authority on 
Zoology and Museum Administra- 
tion. He is the author of important 
works in science, and of many papers 
published by the United States Gov- 
ernment, the Zoological Society of 
London, ete. 

TRINITY COLLEGE 


Sunday, June 7, 8.30 p. m.—RBac- 
ealaureate Address, President John 
C. Kilgo. 

Tuesday, June 9, 11.00 a. m.—Bace- 
ealaureate Sermon, Rev. S. Parkes 
Cadman, D.D., of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
4 p. m.—Alumni Address, Hon. John 
H. Small, of Washington, N. C. 
8.30 p. m.—Graduating Orations. 

Wednesday, June 10, 10.30 a. m.— 
Commencement Address, Mr. Bliss 
Perry, of Boston, Mass. Graduating 
Exercises. 





Pitiable Ignorance. 


It is learned from the Youth’s 
Companion that the sales of Web- 
ster’s Blueback spelling *book have 
been phenomenal. The history of 
the firm which published this book for 
thirty-five years, published recently, 
shows that the smallest number sold 
in any one year was more than a 
third of a million copies in 1862, and 
the largest number was more than a 
million and a half in 1866. During 
the thirty-five years more than 31,- 
000,000 copies of the book were sold 
and used in the schools, and it is 
still used by some, notwith- 
eators to retire it. Nothwithstand- 
ing the popularity of this wonderful 
book, to which millions of people owe 
their education, and which is the 


Museum, Pittsburg, Pa. 





| ling test 


foundation of all real education, The 
Progressive Farmer says that it re- | at all druggists. 





cently found 4 college professor who 
confessed that he never saw a copy 
of the book, and a North Carolina 
editor said he had searched Aesop’s 
Fables in vain for the story of the 
The idea 


of a man who had never studied the 


man whose ox was gored. 


Blueback teaching in a college or 
untertaking to edit a newspaper! 
And yet we talk about this being a 
day of edueational advancement. 
Such ignorance is pitiable.—States- 


ville Landmark. 





Wilson County Alliance. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

The next session of Wilson County 
Alliance will be held with Rock Ridge 
sub, July 24, 1903, that being the 
regular pienie day of the 
Hfon. John E. Fowler and 


annual 
farmers. 
others will address the people on 
the principles of the Alliance and the 
organizing of the farmers. The pub- 
lie is cordially invited to attend. 

By order of the Committee. 

J. H. FOWLER, Sec. 
Wilson Co., N. C. 





Farmers’ Meetings. 


Secretary T. B. Parker, of the 
Farmers’ State Alliance, will address 
of Caswell County at 
‘Saturday, May 30th. 
He will speak especially of the value 
of organization, and all interested 
should attend to hear and confer 
with him. 

Secretary Parker will also speak 
at Reidsville Farmers’ Day of Carni- 
val Week, Thursday, May 28. 


the farmers 
Yanceyville, 





The farmers 
of this eounty say that they have 


Charlotte Observer: 


very poor prospects for a good cot- 
ton crop this year. They are just 
finishing the planting and the weath- 
er has been such as to form a hard 
erust over the seed planted before 
the last rain, so that it cannot come 
up. It is estimated that one-eighth 
of the land planted in cotton is be- 





ing plowed and planted in other 
crops or replanted in cotton. 
Greensboro Record: Four poor 


crop years in succession is piling it 
on a little thick. Indications now 
are that this will be quite as bad as 
the three years. Two 
months ago or more the prospect for 
wheat was excellent but it got wrong 


preceding 


somehow and it is said that searcely 
half a crop will be made. Rust has 
made its appearance, caused by so 
much rain, and now for the want of 
rain corn will not sprout. Truly 
the farmer has a hard time. 


A STARTLING TEST. 


To save a life, Dr. T. G. Merritt, 
of No. Mehoopany, Pa., made a start- 
resulting in a wonderful 
cure. Ile writes, “A patient was at- 
tacked with violent hemorrhages, 
caused by ulceration of the stomach. 
I had often found Electrie Bitters 





; | excellent for acute stomach and liver 
standing the efforts of modern edu- | 


troubles so I prescribed them. The 
patient gained from the first, and 
has not had an attack in fourteen 
months.” Eleectrie Bitters are posi- 
tively guaranteed for Dyspepsia, In- 
digestion, Constipation and Kidney 
troubles. Try them. Only 50 cents 





Beautiful Memorial Crayon 
Engraving Free to Our Readers 


The publishers of the Progre- 
sive Farmer have made arrange- 
ments with the Interrational Art 
Company whereby we are able to 
present to our subscribers this 
beautiful memorial crayon of our 
Martyr President, a cut of which is 
shown herewith. 

In the center is full length por- 
trait of our beloved President; on 
his right and left hands portraits 
of his wife and mother, all of them 
excell‘ nt reproductions from re- 
cent photographs. In the two up- 
= corners are his birthplace and 

‘anton residence. The reproduc- 
tion gives some idea of the general 
effect, but cannot bring out the 
beautifnl effect of the full sized 
memorial picture which is twen- 
ty-two inches wide and twenty- 
eight inches long, engraved on 
plate paper. It isa beautiful work 
of art which every one will want 
and appreciate. It would be val- 
ued at any art store at $200. 

They will also enclose with each 
picture their beautiful memorial 
sheet muise, containing the be- 
loved President’s two favorite 
hymns, ‘*Nearer My God to 
Thee” and “Lead Kindly 
Light,’ and a sketch of his merit- 
crowned life. This beautiful music 
should be in every home. 

We trust every subscriber of The 
Progressive Farmer will take ad- 
va’ tage of thisjun precedented offer, 
Read attached coupon carefully 
and send atonce. No picture will 
be sent unless coupon is received. 
Twenty-five cents in coin can be 
_— by mail without danger of 
OSs. 








Name 


ART COUPON. 


This is to certify that 1 am a reader of The Progressive Farmer, Enclosed find 25 
cents in silver, to cover cost in wrapping. mailing, etc., for which please send me copy 
of McKinley Memorial Engraving and one copy of the Memorial Sheet Music. 





Address 





M., St. Charles, Ill. 








Fill out this coupon and mail to the International Art Company, Department 














WANTED—Every stock owner to send to Magic Food Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., for a valu- 
able illustrated book on how to manage stock and poultry. Will be sent free; also a beau- 
tiful picture in colors (without advertisements) for framing, during the next thirty days, 
Magic Food for stock and poultry is sold by dealers every where. 





Every Farmer i North Caroline 


SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR 





ep 


ROGRESSIVE 
FAR 





ER. 


From now until July 1, 1903, every Subscriber whose name is now 
on the subscription list is requested to see his neighbors, and secure their sub- 


scription. 


Every subscriber sending in new subscriptions under this proposition will 
receive credit tor same on his or her subscription account as follows: 


For one new subscriber and $1.00, 3 months. 
For two new subscribers and $2.00, 6 months 
For three new subscribers and $3.00, 12 months. 


Let every one try his hand. Alli together now and the thing is done. Samples 


sent if desired. Drop us a list of names, 


Address 


THE PROGRESSIVE, FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N.C 











a « 






House Work is Hard Work without GOLD DUST. 


7 poe a 
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THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 
eS tn The Sincnws Life. | ~ 


O Lord, we most of all give thanks 
That this thy world is incomplete; 


That battle calls our marshalled 
ranks, 

That work awaits our hands and 
feet; 


That Thou hast not yet finished man, 
That we are in the making still; 
As friends who share the Maker’s 

plan, 
As sons who know the 
will. 


Father’s 


Beyond the present sin and shame, 
Wrong’s bitter, cruel, scorching 
blight, 
We see the end at which we aim— 
The blessed kingdom of the Right. 


What though its coming long delay! 
With haughty fees it still must 
cope! , 

It gives us that for which to pray, 
A field for toil and faith and hope. 


Since what we choose is what we are, 
And what we fove we yet shall be, 
The goal may ever shine afar; 
The will to win it makes us free. 
—President William DeWitt Hyde, 
Bowdoin College, in the Outlook. 





A Blessed Secret. 

Tt is a blessed seeret this of living 
by the day. Any one. ean earry his 
burden, hewever heavy, till nightfall. 
Any one ean do his work, however 
hard, for one day. Any one ean live 
sweetly, patiently, lovingly, and pure- 


And this 


is all that life ever really means to 


ly till the sun goes down. 


us, just one little day. 
Do to-day’s fight 
temptations, and do not weaken and 


duty, to-day’s 
distract yourself by looking forward 
to things you cannot see and eould 
not understand if vou saw them. God 
gives nights to shut down the eur- 
tain of darkness on our little days. 
Short hori- 
zons make life easier and give us one 


We eannot see beyond. 


of the blessed seerets of brave, true, 
holy living.—Christian Work. 





Friends and business associates 
of the late Abram 8S. Hewitt, of New 
York, are planning to erect a memo- 
It will not be a bronze 
statue nor a heaven-piercing shaft, 
but an extension of the work of the 
Cooper Union in the edueation of 


rial to him. 


Five hundred 
thousand dollars will be raised for 


the youth of the city. 


this purpose, a purpose which would 
commend itself both to Mr. Hewett 
and to Peter Cooper, who founded 
the Union to help working boys.— 
Exchange. 


A SURE THING. 


It is said that nothing is sure ex- 
cept death and taxes, but that is not 
altogether true. Dr. King’s New 
Discovery for Consumption is a sure 
cure for all lung and throat troubles. 
Thousands ean testify to that. Mrs. 
C. B. VanMetre, of Shepherdtown, 
W. Va., says, “I had a severe case 
of Bronchitis and for a year tried 
everything I heard of, but got no 
relief. One bottle of Dr. King’s New 
Discovery then cured me absolutely.” 
It’s infallible for Croup, Whooping 
Cough, Grip, Pneumonia and Con- 
sumption. ‘Try it. It’s guaranteed 
by all druggists. Trial bottles free. 
Regular sizes 50c., and $1.00. 





NOTES ON THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON FOR MAY 31. 





The Life-Giving Spirit. 
(Romans 8:1-14.) 

Golden Text. For as many as are 
led by the Spirit of God, they are 
the sons of God. Romans 8:14. 

In close connection with the two 
preceding lessons which have brought 
before us men who were called upon 
to choose definitely between a life 
with Christ and a life without Christ, 
and who, in each instance, seemed to 
have utterly rejected the opportuni- 
ty afforded them of coming out upon 
the Lord’s side, we take up in our 
present lesson a study of the essen- 
tial principles which underlie the 
Christ life. 

AN Incomparable Chapter.—The 
entire epistle to the Romans is a 
magnificent exposition of the princi- 
ples of Christianity, and the eighth 
chapter has been well designated by 
Godet as “the incomparable  chap- 
ter.” It comes as a splendid climax 
to the line of reasoning which Paul 
has been following in che _ earlier 
chapters of the epistle, and it will 
repay our closest and most thought- 
ful study. 

A Marked Contrast.—In the verses 
assigned: for our lesson, Paul draws 
a vivid contrast between the. life of 
sin and the Christ life. What is 
said is not intended to be exhaustive, 
but rather suggestive, and by the use 
of other portions of the epistle, and 
of the New Testament in its entirety, 
the contrast here indicated may be 
amplified and enlarged. 

Two Walks.—<Paul presents the 
life of sin as a walk after the flesh. 
The Christ life, on the other hand, 
is a walk after the Spirit. The fig- 
ure which describes our daily life as 
a “walk” is a very beautiful and sug- 
gestive one. Shall we not see to it 
that we walk, not after the flesh, but 
after the Spirit ? 

Two Laws.—The life of sin is pre- 
sented to us as a life dominated by 
the law of sin and death. The Christ 
life, on the contrary, is dominated 
by the law of the Spirit. What a 
splendid opportunity is here afforded 
to contrast the rigors of the law of 
sin and death with the gentle domin- 
ion of the law of the Spirit! 

Two Minds.—The life of sin is the 
life which proceeds from a carnal 
mind. The Christ life, on the other 
hand, proeceds from the mind of the 
Spirit. Shall we not strive for the 
mind of the Spirit which is also the 
mind that was in Christ Jesus? 

Life and Death.—The life of sin 
must eventually end in death, while 
the Christ life finds its splendid cul- 
mination in eternal bliss. Indeed, 
the Christ life is the only true life. 

Who Are the Children of God?— 
Sonship to God depends entirely up- 
on our relation to the Spirit of God. 
If we are led by the Spirit, then 
we are the sons of God. Let us pray 
for the gift of the Holy Spirit, the 
life-giving Spirit, who will lead us 
into heavenily places in Christ Jesus. 





Not without design does God write 
the music of our lives. Be it ours 
to learn the tune, and not to be dis- 
mayed at the rests. They are not to 
be slurred over, not to be omitted, 
not to destroy the melody, not to 
change the key note.—Ruskin. 








“INCHESTER 


TAKE DOWN REPEATING SHOTGUNS 
)6=COA:«~ Winchester Take-Down Repeating Shotgun, with 
a strong shooting, full choked barrel, suitable for 
trap or duck shooting, and an extra interchangeable 
modified choke or cylinder bore barrel, for field shoot- 
ing, lists at only $42.00. Dealers sell them for 
.less. This makesa serviceable all round gun within 
reach of everybody’s pocket book. Winchester 
Shotguns outshoot and outlast the most expensive 
sx double barrel guns and are just as reliable besides. 

i WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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The ladies should 
prepare for. their 
‘‘spring sewing’’ by 
buying an 


Improved Alliance 


Sewing Machine. 





Style 3, Three Drawer, Box Cover, - - : - $16.50 
Style 4, Three Drawer, Box Cover, . : - - 17.50 
Style 6, Seven Drawer. Box Cover, . - - - 18.50 
Style 21, Five Drawer, Drop Head, - - - - 17.50 


Delevered Freight Prepaid to your nearest Railroad Station. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


A BARGAIN! 


ONE HUNDRED BUSHELS SOJA BEANS AT $1 PER BUSHEL. 
COWPEAS $1 PER BUSHEL. ORDER QUICK 
BEFORE THEY ARE SOLD. 








TO INSURE BIG CROPS USE THE 


Alliance Brands of Fertilizers, 


“Used Once, Used Again.” 


This is the strongest testimony that can be paid to any brand of 
Delivered at your 


fertilizer. 
Railroad Station at Wh 0 lesale Prices, 


Wagon 
PRICES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


CUTAWAY AND DISK HARROWS, COOKING STOVES, GROCERIES 


Guano Sowers (hand or horse power), Turn Plows, Cotton Plows, 
Plow Castings, Back Bands, Trace Chains, Rope, etc., ete. 
and many other things at Wholesale Prices to 
Alliancemen and ex-A lliancemen. 





Send a list of your wants and prices. Club orders will secure 


better freight rates. 


T, B. PARKER, S. B. A,, 


RALEICH, NORTH CAROLINA. 


Place your orders at once for Cow Peas, Garman Millet, Soja Beans, 
etc., etc-, before prices advance. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


‘My Neighbor : 


I have a new neighbor just over the 
vay ; 

She was moving in on the first of 
May. 

When she took in household 
goods, I saw 

There was nothing but rubbish and 
sticks and straw; 

But when I made her a eall just now, 

I found she had furnished her house 
somehow 

All trim and tidy and nice and neat, 

The prettiest cottage in all the street. 

Of thistledown silk was her carpet 
fine, 

A thousand times better and softer 
than mine; 

Her curtains, to shut out the heat 
and light, 

Were woven of blossoms pink and 
white; 

And the dainty roof of her tiny home 

Was a broad, green leaf, like an em- 
erald dome. 

?Tis the cosiest nook that you ever 
did see 

Mrs. Yellowbird’s house in the apple 
tree. 


her 


—Youth’s Companion. 





How to Get On. 


When George Peabody, the mil- 
lionaire and philanthropist, visited 
his native place in 1855 he said to 
the of the village: 
“Though Providence has granted me 
unusual and unvaried success in the 
pursuit of fortune, I am still in 
heart the humble boy who left yonder 
unpretentious dwelling. There is 
not a youth within the sound of my 
voice whose early opportunities and 
advantages are not much greater 
than were my own, and I have since 
achieved nothing that is impossible 
to the most humble youth among 
you.” 

T have no hesitation in saying that 
most eminently successful men have 
commenced life under unfavorable 
conditions. The difficulties stimu- 
lated their energies and brought out 
what was in them. It is rather the 
exception than the rule that a youth 
brought up under all manner of ad- 
vantages, as regards wealth and rank 
and education, has, by dint of pluck 
and perseverance, forced his way to 
the front and commanded brilliant 
success. 

How easy to give you a list of not- 
able men starting from the 
humblest ranks, and without a six- 
pence in their pockets, managed, by 
sheer thoroughness and perseverance, 
to reach a high position on the lad- 
der of fame! The immortal Homer 
began life as a beggar; Aesop was a 
slave; Demosthenes, the son of 
sword-maker ; Akenside 


young men 


who, 


the poet 


a butcher’s boy; Jeremy Taylor was | 


the son of a barber; 


bricklayer; Hugh Miller, a mason; 


Doctor Livingstone, a factory-work- | 
appren- 


er; Faraday, a bookbinder’s 


tice; Doctor Kitto, a shoemaker. 


Why, I might multiply the instances | 


to almost any extent. 
Make good use of the 


apply your whole energy to the bus- 


iness you have in hand, and look up | 
for the divine blessing on your toil; 


do this and—no fear of you!—Thain 


Davidson, D. D. 





Was | 


Ben Jonson, a | 


talents God | 
has given you, be they great or small; | 


| without breaking it. 


DIVIDED WORDS. 


Work of Lawrence H. Riggs, 


a St. Nicholas League member. 
































All the objects pictured may be described by words of four letters. Take 
the first two letters of the first picture and then the second two of the 


next picture. 


These four letters will describe the third picture. 





‘‘ The Jointed Snake.’’ 


The so-called “jointed snake” is a 
creature which has puzzled many an 


observer and given rise to as many , 


stories as the “milk-snake” and the 
“toad in the solid rock.” It is fair to 
say that a large percentage of the 
farmers of the country believe that 
there is a “jointed” or “glass snake,” 
which can disjoint itself and break 
up, to come together later; and it is 


difficult to find.a boy brought up in | 
the country who will not testify that | 
and | 


he’ has seen the miracle time 
again; and the most interesting fea- 
ture is that they all firmly believe it. 
To give the deluded ones credit, the 
actions of the “jointed snake” are 
so remarkable, so extremely uncon- 
ventional, that there is little wonder 
that the sharpest observer is de- 
ceived; but there is a vast difference 
between what one really sees and 
what one thinks he sees, and herein 
lies the mystery of the “jointed 
snake.” 

To start fairly, there is no animal 
known to science as a jointed snake. 
What the credulous observer believes 
to be such is a lizard known scientifi- 
cally as Opheosaurus ventralis; a 
well-known low form common east 
of the Mississippi River and south 
of the Ohio River. That it is con- 
sidered a snake is hardly to be won- 
dered at, as it has no feet; and when 
alarmed, darts away with the pecu- 
liar gliding or wriggling motion of a 
snake, and to any one but a natural- 
ist it would, doubtless, be considered 
a snake. But the animal is a lizard, 
and the long eylindrical tail, twice 
as long as the body, to the untrained 
observer appears to be the body. This 
slender tail is the cause of the many 
fables prevalent regarding the mar- 
velous powers of the “glass-snake,” 
which is so brittle that it cannot be 
touched without breaking; but the 
fact is that the vertebrae, 
of this long 


or bones 
tail, are so delicately ad- 
justed or connected that it is almost 
impossible to lift the animal by it 
Any violent 





jerk or strain will throw the tail into 
one or more pieces, which lie on the 
ground wriggling with a convulsive 
movement, while the head and body 
erawl away. In a word, it is not the 
body of the lizard, but its long tail 
which breaks up—a very common 
trick among lizards. The tail thus 
thrown eff is deserted, the lizard hav- 


| ing no more power to reattach it than 


has a man to assume his amputated 
But the lizard has this advan- 
a new tail begins to grow at 
and the glass-snake is in a 
itself again, and may 


leg. 

tage: 
once, 
short time 


| break up and be renewed an indefinite 


number of times, so far as known.— 
Scientific American. 





Realize worrying as an enemy 
which destroys your happiness. 

Realize that it can be cured by per- 
sistent effort. 





Strats or On10, Cfry or To.epo, les 
Lucas County. d 
Franx J. CHENEY makes oath that he fs the 
senior partner of the firm of F. J. CHENBY&Co., 
doing business in the City of Toledo, County 
and State aforesaid, and that said firm’will pay 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for 
each § and every case of Catarrh that cannot be 
eured by the use of Hatt’s CaTARRH CURE. 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of December, A.D. 1886, 


A. W. GLEASON, 
Notary Publie. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure istaken internally and acts 
directly on the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. Send for testimonials, free. 
F. J. CHENEY &CO., Toledo, O. 
Rald by Druezists, 75c. 
hh Family Pills are the best. 


}enax. } 





We promptly obtain U. 8. and Foreign 


ATENT 


» Bend model, sketch or photo of invention for 
freereport on tentabi! iM For free book, 


How to Seourelp TRADE-M ARKS write 


? Patents and 


CASNOWe. 


OPPOSITE U.S. PATENT OFFICF. 
WASHINGTON. D.C. 


AAAAAAAAAAALALALNRMBANAY’ARN‘’AYNNS 
POAAAAAMaMAA’'Y 








CU 
RUPTURE say's win caged? Rs oes 


ay. ALEX. SPEIRS, Box 834, Westbrook 
Ma ne, 


Which? 


A lean and potash-hungry soil, 
wasted seed, wasted labor and idle 
gins—A MORTGAGE. Or, plenty of 


Potash 


in the fertilizer, many bales and a 
busy gin--A BANK ACCOUNT. 


Write us for 
our books. 
They are 
money win- 
ners. We send 
them /ree to 
farmers, 


GERMAN 

KALI 

WORKS 

98 Nassau St. 
New York 








$175 FARMERS SAW MILL. 


We manufacture several different styles or 
Mills and a large variety of sizes. Write us 
for circulars and also Wood Planers, Match- 
ers and genera! wood-working machinery. 


SALEM IRON WORKS, Salem, N. C. 








DOYOU WANT A TEACHER? 


We are in correspondence with hun- 
dreds of the best teachers in the United 
States for all grades school and college 
work. Can refer you. op some that would 
probably suit. NO CHAKGE. Members 
located in 18 States my ‘salaries $2,500 per 
year down. Cerrespondence with school 
cfficers and teachers invited. 

THE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
[Established 1891.] Raleigh, N.C 

















POSITIONS, poshtiou ts secured, or pay out 


of salary after graduating. Enter any time. 
Draughon’s . 2 
Practical... 
Business ... 3 


Nashville, Atlanta, Little Rock, St. Louis, 
Montgomery, (Catalogue free.) Galveston. 

Ft. Worth, (Write either place.) Shrev eport. 
Schools of national reputation for thoroughness 
and reliabilitv. Endorsed by business men. 
BOOKKEEPING, etc., taught by mail. Send for 
150 p. College Catalog. or 100 p. on Home Study. 


WILSON’S 


New Green Bone, Shell 

j and Vegetable Cutter 
forthe Poultryman. 

Also Bone Mills for making phos- 

phate and fertilizer at small cost for 

the farmer, from 1 to 40 horse 





Pyne Farm Feed Mills grind 
fine, fast and easy. Send for circulars, 
WILSON BROS., Sole Mfgrs., Easton, Pa 


IMPROVED PASSENGER SER- 
VICE VIA §S. A. L. R. R. 


To Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. 
Louis, Chicago and all points West 
and Northwest. 

Leave Raleigh 11.50 a. m. 

Arrive Richmond 4.55 p. m. 

Leave Richmond 7.00 p. m 

Arrive Cincinnati 11.45 a. 

Arrive Indianapolis 3.25 p. 

Arrive St. Louis 9.45 p. m. 

Arrive Chicago 8.40 p. m. 

Through Pullman Drawing Room 
Sleeping Cars and Day Coaches Ra- 
leigh to Richmond, Richmond to 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis 





m. 
m. 


| and Chicago with all through lines 
| for points West on the Pacific Coast. 


For tickets, Pullman reservation 
or any information apply to 
C. FH. GATTIS, ©. P. & T. A... 
Raleigh, N. C. 
H. S. LEARD, T. P. A., 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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Shirt-Waist Suits. 





The shirt-waist suit is more popu- 
lar than ever. Dots and stripes and 
checks in foulards will be seen on 
every side, and also the Dresden ef- 
fects in soft taffeta and louisine silk. 
The shirt-waist suit has made a rec- 
ord for itself and neds no reeommen- 
but the 
checks, as well as the narrow stripes 


dation, black and white 
will be new 
One of the most at- 
tractive models is of spring-green 


with the wide — strips, 


comparatively. 


Madras, made with groups of tucks 
in both waist and skirt, and straps 
of the same goods stitched between 
the plaits. Then plaid 
gingham made entirely on the bias. 


there is 
The skirt yoke is the same as illus- 
trated in the bridal toilette in this 
issue, and the skirts laid in plaids 
from it, the plaits stitched to the 
knees and from there left to flare. 
Straps of white linen finish the seam 
at the yoke in both waist and skirt, 
in lace- 
striped and dotted mohair. One of 
these gowns made of Wedgwood 
blue is likely to be becoming to the 
woman with dark-blue eyes.—Haryot 
Holt, in The Pilgrim for May. 


and also shirt-waist suits 


Trainirg and Punishing Children. 


One of the simplest ways of insur- 
ing obedience to law and a willing- 
ness to accept the discipline which 
aids in the establishment of right 
habit and thought is by a continual 
direction of the child’s mind to the 
rights of others. If he has broken 
his companion’s toys he should re- 
place them with his own, not because 
he will punish himself thereby, but 
because his little friend would have 
to do without them on account of his 
carelessness, and that would not be 
right. The application of the prin- 
ciple of justice, simple justice, is, 
in the daily lives of children, a pow- 
reful factor in character building. 

In the training of children there 
is a happy medium between extreme 
sentimentalism and undue severity; 
the former methods construe liberty 
into license, and the child becomes 
an autocrat who is searcely permitted 
an opportunity to practice self-con- 
trol or consideration for others, and 
the efforts of the latter upon his 
moral development are obvious. 

In children the differ- 
ence between penalty and discipline 
should be kept in mind. Penalty is 
the inevitable demanded by 
broken law, and though it may teach 


punishing 


price 


knowledge by experience, it does not 
necessarily develop the moral nature 
of the ehild. 


rective and, when given by either 


True discipline is cor- 


parent or teacher in wisdom and a 
spirit of love, tends to strengthen 
the will of the child to desire the 
good and to avoid the evil. Choose, 
of course, the diseipline which leads 
and directs rather than that which 
threatens and coerces through fear. 

I have in mind 
which both 
had a part. 


instance in 
*penalty and discipline 
A young child of about 
two and a half years: had a very bad 
habit of biting her sister, a year old- 


an 


ter’s. 





The older child had 
unusually sweet spirit of non- 
resistance, and though she would 
seream with pain, made no effort at 
When _ remonstrated 
with and shown the marks of her 
teeth in her sister’s harm, the little 
culprit would appear insensible of 
having been naughty and never mani- 
fested the slightest contrition,though 
for other misdemeanors she would 
quite frequently say, “Baby is sor- 
ry.” After spatting her little hands 
smartly several times without avail, 
her mother finally determined upon 
a plan, the application of which ef- 
fected an immediate and permanent 
cure of the biting habit. The next 
time baby nipped her little sister’s 
arm, her mother instantly bit her 
quite-sharply in the spot on her arm 
identical with that on her little sis- 
Her amazement can better be 
imagined than described; she gave 
an astonished, grieved glance at her 
mother, and then burying her face 
on her shoulder, she burst into a flood 
of tears. Very lovingly her mother 
showed her the red marks on her lit- 
tle sister’s arm and then pointing 
to the spot on her own, said over and 
over, “That is the way baby hurts 
poor little sister when she bites her. 
Mamma is so sorry, but mamma had 
to show baby how it hurt, so she 
would not hurt little sister any 
more.” The pain inflicted was the 
penalty the individual must suffer 
who breaks the law and infringes up- 
on the rights of others; the discipline 
was the awakening by such a means 
the child’s consciousness of the suf- 
fering she had caused her little sis- 
ter, of whom, in her baby way, she 
was very fond. 

Children’s rights should not inter- 
fere with the rights of others, and 
the sooner they learn that most im- 
portant lesson the better parents and 
citizens will they in’ turn become. 
Our obligations to them are limitless, 
and recognizing this fact we are will- 
ing to make untold sacrifices for 
them, but there is a point where self- 
sacrifice ceases to be a virtue, when 
it reacts to the detriment of its ob- 
ject, and beyond this point the most 
loving parent has no right to pass. 

So much has been written on the 
“don’ts” and “musn’ts,” two of the 
biggest bugbears of childhood, that 
it seems needless to refer to them 
here beyond reminding readers that 
it is one of the worst forms of nag- 
ging, and we all know that nagging 
is, at every stage of life, not only 
unendurable but demoralizing. 

You cannot punish a child into 
being good. Submission may be 
gained, but at a dear price, for if the 
punishment have an element of  in- 
justice in it (as it, alas, frequently 
has) the memory of it oftentimes 
rankles in a child’s mind and may 
bear the bitter fruit of resentment 
for years to come. The parent who 
tries, in imagination, to put himself 
in the child’s place will give no 
needless commands, and will never 
allow himself to punish a child or 
fix a penalty when he is under the 
influence of anger or impatience. 
Reverence for God’s laws, love, sym- 
pathy and confidence between par- 
ents and children, aee the watch-fires 
which should be kept burning in ev- 
ery home.—Mrs. Theodore W. Bur- 
ney, in June Delineator. 


er, on the arm. 
an 


retaliation. 












Ayer’s Pills greatl 





Ayer's} 


You can hardly find a home 
without its Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. Parents know what 
it does for children: breaks 


Cherry 
Pectoral 


up acoldin a single night, 
wards off bronchitis, prevents 
pneumonia. Physicians ad- 
vise parentsto keep it on hand. 


“The best cough medicine money can buy 
is Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. For the coughs of 
children nothing could possibly be better.” 

JACOB SHULL, Saratoga, Ind. 


J.C. AYER CO., 
Lowell, Mass. 











for 
Throat, Lungs 


aid the Cherry 
Pectoral in breaking up a cold. 


SEABOARD 


Arm Lins Raiway 


Short Line to principal eities of 
the South and Southwest, Florida, 
Cuba, Texas, California and Mexico, 
also North and Northwest, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago. 
Indianapolis, St. Louis, Memphis an¢ 
Kansas City. 

Trains leave Raleigh as foll. ws: 
No. 50. NORTHBOUND. 

1.20 a.m. “Seaboard Express.” For 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, Rich- 
mond, Washington, Baltimore 
Philadelphia, New York, Bos- 
ton and all points North, North- 
east and Northwest. 

No. 38. 

11.15 a. m. “Seaboard Local Mail.” 
For ALL POINTS from Ra- 
leigh to Portsmouth, Norlins 
to Richmond; connects at Hen- 
derson for Oxford and Weldon 
with A. C. L.; at Portsmouth- 
Norfolk with ALL STEAM- 
ERS for points North and 
Northeast. 

No. 66. 

11.50a. m. “Seaboard Mail” for Rich- 
mond, Washington, Baltimore. 
Philadelphia, New York and 
Boston. Connects at Richmond 
with C. and O. for Cincinnati, 
Chicago and St. Louis; at 
Washington with Pennsylvanie 
and B. and O. for all points. 

No. 57. SOUTHBOUND. 

5.25 a. m. “Seaboard Express.” For 
Charlotte, Atlanta, Columbia, 
Charleston, Savannah, Jackson- 
ville, St. Augustine, Tampa and 
all points South and Southwest. 

No. 41. 

4.00 p. m. “Seaboard Local Mail.” 
For Charlotte, Atlanta and a!! 
loeal points. Connects at At- 
lanta for all points South and 
Southwest. 

No. 27. 

6.27 p. m. “Seaboard Mail.” Fo: 
Southern Pines, Pinehurst, At 
lanta, Columbia, Charleston, 
Savannah, Jacksonville, Tampe 
and all points South and South 
west. 

Tickets on sale to all pointe 
Pullman berths reserved. Tick 
ets delivered and baggage | 
checked from hotel ana resi | 
dences without extra charge « 


UP-TOWN TICKET OFFICE, | 
Yarborough House Building, | 
C. H. GATTIS, 0. T.& P. A, | 
"Phones 117. Raleigh, N. € | 
H. 8. LEARD, T. P. x., 
Raleigh, N. O. 








PARLOR CAR SERVICE. 


The Seaboard Air Line Railway 
has inaugurated Parlor Car service 
tri-weekly between Washington and 
Hamlet on trains Nos. 27 and 66, 
which pass Raleigh, southbound, at 
6.55 p. m.; northbound 11.50 a. m. 

Parlor Car operated south on 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays; 
north Tuesdays, Thursdays and Sat- 
urdays. Seats in this car are 25 
cents to Southern Pines, 50 cents to 
Hamlet, 50 cents to Henderson, 75 


eents to Richmond, and $1.00 to 
Washington, D. C. 
The buffet in this car is well 


equipped and excellent meals will be 
served at moderate prices. 
OH. GALES, CP er. ae 
Raleigh, N. C. 
H. S. LEARD, T. P. A., 
Raleigh, N. C. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


In effect January 13th, 1903. 








This condensed schedule is published as 
information and is subject to change 
without notice to the public. 


TRAINS LEAVE RALEIGH, N. C. 


12.50 A. M. No. 111 daily for 
Greensboro and local points. Carries 
Pullman sleeper Raleigh to Greensboro, 
open for occupancy at 9.00 p. m., connec- 
ting at Greensboro with train No. jg. 
‘‘Atlanta Express,’? Pnilman sleeper and 
day coaches to Atlanta, Pullman Tourist 
sleeper to San Francisco Cal., Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays via New Orleans 
and Southern Pacific. No. 33, ‘‘Florida 
Express,’’ for Charlotte, Columbia and 
Savannah. Pullman sleeper to Jackson- 
ville, Fort Tampa, Charleston and Au- 
gusta connections forall pointsin Floridia. 
No. 37, ‘Washington and Southwestern 
Limited,” solid Pullman train drawing 
room sleepers, New York to New Orleans 
and Memphis, connection is also made 
for Winston-Salem, Wilkesboro, Danville 
and local stations 5:20 a. m. No. 112 
daily for Goldsboro and local stations; 
connecting at Goldsboro with Atlantic 
Coast Line for Wilmington, N. C., Wil- 
son, N. C., Tarboro, N. C., Norfolk, Va., 
and intermediate stations, also at Golds- 
boro with Atlantic and North Carolina 
Railway for Kinston, N. C., Newbern, N. 
C., and intermediate stations. 

8.56 A. M. No. 107 daily for Greens- 
boro and local stations, connects at Dur- 
ham for Oxford, Henderson, Keysville 
and Richmond. At University Station 
for Chapel Hiil dailey except Sunday. 
At Greensboro with train No. 39, U. S. 
“Fast Mail’? for Washington and all 
points north; Pullman drawing room 
sleepers to New York and Richmond; 
close connection for Winstou-Salem, 
Mocksville and local stations, with train 
No. 7 for High Point, Salisbury, Charlotte 
and local stations. 

10.30 A. M. No. 108 daily for Golds- 

boro and all local points, connects at 
Selma for Wilson, Rocky Mount and all 
Eastern North Carolina points. At Golds- 
boro for Wilmington, Kinston, New 
Bern, N. C., and Norfok, Va., where 
close connection is made with Chesa- 
peake Line for Baltimore and all other 
outgoing steamers. 
2. 3 P.Tl. No. 135 dailey for Greens- 
boro and intermediate stations; connects 
at Durham for Oxford, Clarksville, Keys- 
ville daily except Sunday. At University 
Station for Chapel Hill daily except Sun- 
day. At Greensboro With train No. 29 for 
Columbia, Augusta, Savannah, Charles- 
ton, Pullman sleeper and first-class 
coaches Washington to Jacksonville, Fla. 
No. 35 ‘‘U. S. Fast Mail’’ for Atlanta and 
all points south and southwest, Pullman 
drawing room ey to Birmingham 
and New Or eans, day coaches Washing- 
ton to New Orleans, also with north 
bound trains, No. 34 and 38 for Wash- 
ington and all points north; Pullman 
drawing room sleepers and abservation 
car to New York; connection is also made 
at Greensboro for Winston-Salem and at 
Salisbury to Memphis. 

4.12 P. M. No. 136 daily for Golds- 

boro and local stations. 
C. H. ACKERT, Gen’! Manager. 
W. A. TURK, Pass. Traf. Mana er, 
S. H. HARDWICK, G. P. A., 
Washington, D. C. 
R. L. VERNON, T. P. A., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
T. E. GREEN, City Ticket Agent, 
Office in Yarborough House Building, 
RALEIGH, N. C, 
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OFFICE: - 





106 WwW EST MARTIN STREET - 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


Single subscription, 1 year 
Single subscription, 6 months me 
Trial sensi atte SB SERNA cnesescesccensonsees 


SUBSCRIPTION RULES: 


Be sure to give both old and new addresses 
in ordering change of postoilice. 

When sending your renewal be sure to give 
exactly the name on label and postoffice to 
which the copy of paper you receive is sent. 

All business correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to, and all checks and money orders 
made payable to, ae HE PROGRESSIVE FAR- 
MER. Raleigh, N.C. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—If a subscriber wishes 
his copy of the paper discontinued at expira- 
tion of subscription, notice to that efiect 
should be sent us. Without such notice, to 
continue taking the puper from the malls is 
become responsibie for pay ment of subscrip- 
tion, and ali arrearages niust be paid when 
paper is ordered stopped. 

RENEWALS.—The date opposite your name 
on your paper, or wrapper, Shows to what 
time your subscription is paid. Thus: “1 Jan. 
702,” Shows that payment las been received 
up to Jan. 1, 1902; “1 Sep. 708,” to Sept. 1, 1903, 
and so on. Receipts for renewals will be 
given in change of date on label. If not 
properly changed within two weeks after 
money is sent, notify us. 





Call for State Temperance Convention. 


After careful consideration the 
Executive Committee of the North 
Carolina Anti-Saloon League has 
called a Temperance Convention to 
meet at Raleigh, July 7, 1903. | 

This Convention is demanded by 
the conditions: 

1. We have a vast amount of tem- 
perance sentiment in the State, but 
it is unorganized. In the process of 
organizing it, this Convention is nec- 
essary. 

2. We are about to enter a great 
campaign. 3 

3. We must greatly strengthen our 
operations. 

We cannot cope with the situation 
on the present basis. The present 
Executive Committee needs enlarge- 
ment, and those who shall lead our 
cause need the support of a Conven- 
tion representing the entire Com- 
monwealth. 

The present manager of the cam- 
paign cannot find time to earry all 
his duties. We must put a man in 
the field who will give himself wholly 
to this work. Until we shall do this, 
we cannot reckon ourselves as very 
seriously engaging in conflict with 
the giant Drink Evil. 

The Convention will have for its 
purpose: (1) The marshalling of the 
Temperance forces of our State for 
the: conflict now so close at hand; 
(2) the reorganization of our execu- 
tive department; (3) the selection 
of one or more field men; (4) the 
putting our work upon adequate ba- 
sis; (5) the work of forming our 
policy. 

Now, who should attend this Con- 
vention ? 

Every one that is in earnest in 
this great cause. If our Convention 
shall fail, it will be taken as a sign 
that interest is not great. Every 
county should be represented. Our 
prohibition counties owe the cause 
in active counties sympathy and sup- 
port. Besides, many of them need 
organization for law-enforcement. 
Every incorporated town, and espe- 
cially such as are not protected 
against and distilleries 
should be represented. 

The ministers of North Carolina 


saloons 





are counted upon to atend in large 
numbers. 

Every Anti-Saloon League in the 
State should send a delegation; and 
every place that intends to organize 
a League or institute a campaign 
against the drink evil should send 
representatives. 

The business men and the citizens 
who feel an interest in this great 
work are especially urged to be pres- 
ent. We shall need them most of 
all. 

Remember the date, July 7, and 
the place, Raleigh. Railroad rates 
will be announced later. 

J. W. BAILEY, 
Manager for Executive Committee 
. C. Anti-Saloon League. 





The divine wisdom has given us 
prayer, not as a means whereby to 
obtain the good things of earth, but 
as a means whereby we learn to do 
without them; not as a means where- 
by we escape evil, but as a means 
whereby we become strong to meet 
it.—Robertson. 





Goldsboro Headlight: The rice 
birds are playing havoe with both 
rice and corn plants in this section. 
They are daily increasing in num- 
ber and go in droves at their de- 
structive work, not heeding any 
“scarecrow” placed in their path. 

On account of cool nights cotton 
in this section is small, backward 
and unhealthy. A warm rain is 
much needed, as all vegetation is 
suffering. No~ tobacco is being 
transplanted at present for lack of 
seasons, except by a few growers 
who watered plants after setting; 
plants in beds are deteriorating or 
becoming overgrown, though tobacco 
in fields is doing fairly well. 


Prof. Simon Newcomb contributes 
the leading article to the May Mc- 
Clure’s, an exceptionally interesting 
forecast of “The End of the World.” 
Though in the form of fiction, Pro- 
fessor Newecomb’s theory is clearly 
the one that in his belief is of all 
the most scientifically probable. He 
holds that this world—or rather the 
life on it—will come to an end, as 
a result of a collision between our 
sun and a dark star. The author 
places the date of the disaster 3,000 
years after the first suecessful mes- 
sage to Mars. All the scientific dis- 
coveries have been made centuries 
and the earth has become a 
pretty dull place to live in; so dull, 
in fact, that for months at a time 
the daily papers contain only the an- 
nouncement that nothing worth re- 
cording has happened. The article 
is se ctntied illustrated by H. Lanos. 


‘Healthy — 
Children 


are kept strong and well; weak and 
un z little folks are made vigorous 
the use of that famous remedy— 


FREY’S 
VERMIFUCE 


Corrects all disorders of the stomach, 

expels worms, etc. Palatable and 

positive in action. Bottle by mail, 25c 
E. & S. FREY, Baltimore, Ma. 





ago, 























QUICK ARREST. 
A. Gulledge, of Verbena, Ala., 


was twice in the hospital from a se- 
vere case of piles causing 24 tumors. 
After doctors and all remedies fail- 
ed, Bucklen’s Arnica Salve quickly 
inflammation and 
It conquers aches and 
25 cents at all druggists. 


WANTED 
FOR SALE. 


lars. 


arrested further 
eured him. 
kills pain. 











Anicelotof Poland China 
Pigs. Write for particu- 
All pigs antes on approval. 

P. G. HERMAN, Conver, N.C. 





Fifteen-horse Engine, Saw 
For Sale.—Min Gorn Mill. Sixty-saw 


Cotton Gin. Bale Press. Apply to 
JOHN McMILLAN, Henderson, N. C 


Do you wish to put 
A Country School—fo.r voy or git in 
a quiet, inexpensive school ina healthy locality? 
Board and tuition $8 a month. 





EXTRAS—Music, $2.50 a month, Book-keeping 


and short hand, $2.00 a month. 
For further information address. 


MATTIE. J. CALDWELL, 
Lemon Springs, Moore Co., N. C. 





NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL 
DIRECTORY. 


FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE. 

President—W.B. Fleming Ridgeway, War- 
ren County. 

Vice-President—T. P. Johnson, Salisbury, 
Rowan County. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business 
Agent—T. B. Parker, Raleigh, Wake County. 

Lecturer—J. C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland 
County. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. M. 
Mitchell, Walter, Wayne County. 

Chaplain—Rev. W. 8. Mercer, 
Currituck County. 

Doorkeeper—Geo. T. Lane, 
Guilford County. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. 
Beaufort County. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. 
Graham, Machpelah, Lincoln County. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh 
W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway. 

John Graham, Warrenton, 

Dr, J. E, Person, Pikeville. 

Thomas J. Oldham, Teer. 


JUDICIARY COMMITTEE. 


John Graham, Chairman, Warrenton. 
H. T. Jones, Goldsboro. 
J.K. Hughes, Hilsboro. 


Moyock, 
Greensboro, 


Lane, Aurora, 


STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 


President—J. Van Lindley, Pomona, 

Vice-President—O. W. Blacknall, Kittrell. 

Secretary and Treasurer—T. K. Bruner, 
Raleigh. . 

Executive Committee—J. Van Lindley, 
Chairman, J. F. Gulliver, B. von Herff, O. W. 
Biacknall, T. K. Bruner, Franklin Sherman, 
P. H. Beck, Moses Cone, 

District Vice-Presidents—W. L. Baxter, 
Ridgeway; Geo. MN. Ives, Newpori; Wm 
Cole, Waynesville; P. H. Beck, Southern 
Pines; Moses Cone, Blowing Rock. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATION, 
Director—B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh. 
Agriculturist—U. W. Burkett, West Raleigh. 
Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Ral- 
eigh. 
Chemist—W. A. Withers. 


STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 

S. L. Patterson, ex efficio, Chairman. 

District Members:—(1) John M. Forehand 
Edenton; (2) J. B. Stokes, Windsor; (8) Wm. 
Dunn, Newbern; (4) C. N. Allien, Auburn; 
(5) R. W. Scott, Melville; (6) A. T. McCal- 
lum, Red Springs; (7) J. ». McRae, Laurin- 
burg; (8) RK. L. Dovghton; Laurel Sprinsg; 
(9) W. A. Graham, Machpelah; (10) A. Can- 
non, Horse Shoe. 

OFFICERS, 


8. L. Patterson, Commissioner, 

1. K. Bruner, Secretary. 

B. W. Kilgore, State Chemist 

Tait Butler, State Veterinarian. 

Franklin Sherman, Jr., Entomologist. 
Gerald McCarthy, HKotanist and Biologist 
H. H. Brimley, Naturalist and Curetor. 
Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh. 


FARMERS’ PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 


President—J.S. Cuningham, Cuninghamas. 
gecretary—W. P. Batchelor, Raleigh. 





$30.00 Per Week and Expenses 


To Men or Women introducing our King 
Butter Separator and Aerator. Makes Cream- 
ery Butter from Sweet Milk or Cream in less 
than five minutes, 


CURTI18S-WILLIAMS CO., 


Department 37. Chicago, Ill. 





A CHANCE FORA 
FORTUNE. 


July Corn will make many men rich 
within the next 60 days. We do not 
make this prediction careiessly. We 
have unquestionable information, 
based on actual facts, which leads us 
to make this statement. 


BUY JULY CORN 


Because of a most unusual combina- 
tion of circumstances, the Corn mar- 
ket at the present time offers the 
greatest opportunity ever known for 
the making of a fortune on a com- 
paratively small investment. 


SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR 


And you will learn facts that will 
astonish you. Weare CORN SPECI- 
ALISTS, and know whereof we speak. 


LARGE CAPITAL NOT NECESSARY 


Our plan gives small investments, 
the protection on large added capitai, 
and has made thousands from invest- 
ments of hundreds. Every advance of 
two cents per bushel doubles your 
money. HIGHEST BANKING AND 
COMMERCIAL REFERENCES. 


MERCHANTS 
BROKERAGE & COMMISSION CO. 


Suite 229, Gay Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 





SOUTHERN RAILWAY SPECIAL 
RATES. 


$6.05—Raleigh to Davidson and re- 
turn, account Commencement David- 
son College. Tickets on sale Marv 
23-27, inclusive, final limit May 29 
1903. 

$1.20—Raleigh to Durham and re- 
turn, account Commencement Trin- 
ity College. Tickets on sale June 
6-10, inclusive, final limit June 138, 
1903. 

$1.70—Raleigh to Chapel Till and 
return, account Summer School, 
University of North Carolina. Tiek- 
ets on sale June 12-29, final limit 
July 15, 1903. 

$6.5 aleigh to Morehead 
and return, account meeting North 
Carolina Bar Association. Tickets 
on sale June 30, July 1, 2., final limit 
July 6, 1903. 

$9.15—Raleigh to Asheville and re- 
turn, account American Society Civil 
Engineers. Tickets on sale June 
6-8, final limit June 15, 1903. 

$12.90—Raleigh to Knoxy 
Tenn., and return, account 
School. Tickets on sale June 
July 5-20, final limit fifteen days 
from date of sale. Original  pur- 
chasers may secure extension of limit 
by depositing tickets with Mr. Joseph 
Richardson, Special Agent, not later 
than fifteen days from date of pur- 
chase, and upon payment of fee of 
50 cents. 

$6.50—Raleigh to Reanoke, Va.. 
account Semi-Centinnial celebration 
Roanoke College, Salem. Va. Tiek- 
ets on sale June 5-8, inclusive, final 
limit June 15. 

$6.50—Raleigh to Wilmington, N. 
C., and return, account Grand Chap- 
ter Royal Areh Masons and Grand 
Commandery Knights Templar. 
Tickets on sale June 14-16, final limit 
June 20, 1903. 

$6.50—Raleigh to Wilmington, N. 
C., and return. aceount Grand Lodge 
of Knights of Pythias. Tickets on 
sale June 15-17, final limit June 23, 
19038. 

For further particulars and tickets 
Pullman Reservations, call on or ad- 
dress 


City 


illo, 
Srimamer 
21-29 


T. E. GREEN, C. ° 
oe - C. 
All ’phones, 141. 








